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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides 
the public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information con- 
cerning treaties and international 
agreements to which the United States 
is or may become a party and treaties 
of general international interest is 
included. 

Publications of the Department, cu- 
mulative lists of which are published 
at the end of each quarter, as well as 
legislative material in the field of inter- 
national relations, are listed currently. 
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DEPOSITED BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


THE CARIBBEAN PLANS FOR TOURISTS 





by Frances R. P. McReynolds 





A vigorous international effort to bring tourists to the 
Caribbean area was recommended recently by a conference 
of 15 Caribbean countries and territories. 
Tourist Development Association”, comprised of the official 
tourist bureaus of each government, will be an area-wide pro- 
motional, coordinating, and liaison body. Developing and 
publicizing the Caribbean as a region will bring an estimated 
600,000 visitors a year, and these vacationists will spend ap- 
proximately $60,000,000 annually in the area. 


The “Caribbean 








Articles of incorporation establishing a regional 
Caribbean Tourist Development Association were 
agreed upon by 15 governments of the Caribbean 
area at a conference held in New York in October 
under the auspices of the Caribbean Commission. 
Formal ratification by the governments concerned 
is now required in order to bring the organization 
into being. 

Formed as a non-profit organization, it will be 
composed of the official tourist bureaus of the vari- 
ous Caribbean governments. Although the con- 
ference was sponsored by the Caribbean Commis- 
sion, whose membership comprises France, the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States, none of the four metropolitan countries 
will be members of the new organization. 

The Association is designed to encourage and 
assist in the development of tourist industries on a 
region-wide basis. It will provide the instrument 
through which close collaboration among the terri- 
tories and countries and liaison with private capi- 
tal can be maintained. It will help in procuring 
transportation services to and tourist amenities 
within the region. Further, it will furnish expert 
advisory services on such matters as hotel construc- 
tion and operation and will assist members in ob- 
taining necessary materials and supplies for tourist 
development programs. Advertising and public- 
ity measures will be coordinated to focus the atten- 
tion of the traveling public upon the West Indies 


as one of the world’s outstanding vacation spots. 
For the benefit of all members the central organi- 
zation will carry out statistical and research work 
relating to travel trends and tourist development. 

A principle laid down by the Association is that 
the facilities of the Caribbean will be freely ac- 
cessible to all visitors without distinction of race, 
color, or creed. 

In addition to the active members, consisting of 
the official governmental organization for the pro- 
motion of tourism in each country, the articles of 
agreement made provision for two other classes of 
members, allied and associate, which will include 
persons or firms domiciled respectively within or 
without the Caribbean area. 

As a preliminary financial measure, the Asso- 
ciation will have an annual budget of not less than 
$200,000 a year, including funds for advertising 
and public-relations activities. Contributions to 
the fund will be assessed from the Caribbean coun- 
tries and territories on an agreed pro rata basis. 
When 50 percent of the total annual budget has 
been subscribed, the Association will be incorpo- 
rated. An interim committee, composed of rep- 
resentatives of Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican Repub- 
lic, and the four national sections of the Carib- 
bean Commission, will function until the Asso- 
ciation has been formally created. 

The management of the business and property 
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of the Association is to be vested in the active 
members with the administrative details handled 
by an Executive Vice-President-Manager. The 
presidency will be an honorary position. Pro- 
vision was made for an Advisory Council, rep- 
resentative of all national groups involved, to as- 
sist in the management. 

One delegate with advisers attended from each 
of the independent republics of Cuba, Haiti, and 
the Dominican Republic, and from the following 
Caribbean territories: France—M artinique, 
Guadeloupe, French Guiana; Netherlands—Cu- 
racgao, Surinam; United Kingdom—British Gui- 
ana, Jamaica, Leeward Islands, Trinidad, Wind- 
ward Islands; United States—Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands. 

The conference was typical of the purposes of 
the Caribbean Commission in encouraging the 
overseas territories of the member nations to co- 
operate among themselves and to consider ques- 
tions from the regional rather than from the local 
aspect. A wide-scale development of the tourist 
industry will bring economic benefits to the entire 
area. It is significant that the three independent 
republics in the Caribbean Sea sent delegates to 
the conference and are cooperating with the ter- 
ritorial governments in this regional program. 

The conference was unusual among interna- 
tional gatherings. Here, 3 independent countries 
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and 12 overseas territories under the flags of 4 
nations met in an inspiring spirit of cooperation, 
Their successful and definitive results demon- 
strated their desire to work together on common 
and regional objectives which transcend political 
boundaries. Even the procedure adopted was 
unusual. After the opening ceremonies, the con- 
ference resolved itself into a committee of the 
whole and proceeded to work as a conference in 
committee. This arrangement, for a small tech- 
nical conference devoted to a specific subject, 
proved highly successful. It facilitated inter. 
change of ideas, expedited discussions, and served 
to weld the conferees into a unit where questions 
of national representation among the seven na- 
tionalities were avoided. 

The conference is another milestone in the prog- 
ress of the Caribbean Commission in assisting and 
encouraging the regional approach to common 
problems in the area. In the four and one-half 
years of its existence, it has shown to the peoples 
of the Caribbean that a coordinated attack on their 
problems is the most effective approach. Exam- 
ples of such action are evident in the fields of ship- 
ping, public health and quarantine, research, agri- 
cultural diversification, and joint surveys in ex- 
ploiting fishing possibilities. The tourist asso- 
ciation will be another such joint program for the 
benefit of all peoples of the area. 


CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION OF CARIBBEAN, TOURIST DEVELOPMENT;ASSOCIATION ': 


We, the undersigned, in order to form a Corporation 
for the purpose hereinafter stated, under and pursuant 
to the provisions of the General Corporation Law of the 
State of Delaware, do agree to become the original mem- 
bers of the Corporation as herein set forth, and do hereby 
certify as follows: 


First: The name of the Corporation is Caribbean 
Tourist Development Association. 

SeconD: The principal office of the Corporation (herein- 
after called the “Association”) is to be located in the 
City of Dover, County of Kent, in the State of Delaware. 
The name of its resident agent is United States Corpora- 
tion Company, whose address is 19-21 Dover Green, in said 
city of Dover. 

Tutrp: The objects or purposes to be transacted, pro- 
moted, or carried on by the Association are as follows: 


1. To encourage and assist in the development of the 
tourist industries throughout the Caribbean area by: 





+ Appendix III of Report of the Committee on the Carib- 
bean Tourist Conference (Doc. 23, G/23). 


(a) Providing an instrument for close collaboration 
among the various territories and countries concerned. 

(b) Augmenting and assisting local promotional and 
development efforts of the members of the Association and 
acting as liaison between the members and sources of 
capital for development projects. 

(c) Providing a liaison between the tourist and travel 
industry and the members. 

(d) Carrying out advertising and publicity measures 
calculated to focus the attention of the travelling public 
upon the Caribbean as one of the world’s outstanding 
vacation areas. 

(e) Encouraging the promotion of adequate passenger 
transportation services to and within the Caribbean area, 
and undertaking negotiations to procure or assist in the 
establishment of such additional services. 

(f) Providing expert advisory services on matters relat- 
ing to hotel construction and operation, the provision of 
tourist amenities and all other aspects of the tourist 
industry in the Caribbean area including assistance to the 
Active Members in obtaining the necessary materials and 
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supplies for the development of hotels and other tourist 
facilities. 

(g) Carrying out statistical and research work relating 
to travel trends and tourist development for the benefit 
of the members. 


2. In the accomplishment of the foregoing objects and 
purposes, to accept as a principle of the Association that 
the opportunity for enjoyment of the facilities of the 
Caribbean area be as fully accessible to the Caribbean 
peoples themselves as to visitors without distinction of 
race, colour or creed. 

3. So far as may be necessary or incidental to the carry- 
ing out of the foregoing objects and purposes, to re- 
ceive, acquire, hold, own, mortgage, pledge and dispose 
of moneys, securities and any other property, real, per- 
sonal or mixed, including the taking and holding thereof 
by governmental appropriation, gift, bequest, devise, pur- 
chase, lease or otherwise and without limit as to amount 
or value except such as is now or may hereafter be 
prescribed by law. 

4. To enter into, make, perform and carry out contracts 
of every kind for any of the objects and purposes herein- 
before set forth, without limit as to amount, with any 
country, territory or other governmental unit or with 
any agency thereof or with any person, firm, association, 
corporation or other entity of any country, territory or 
other governmental unit; to have one or more offices in 
any part of the world. 

5. To do all and everything necessary, suitable and 
proper for the accomplishment of any of the purposes or 
the attainment of any of the objects or the furtherance of 
any of the powers hereinbefore set forth, and to do every 
other act or acts, thing or things incidental or appurtenant 
to or growing out of or connected with the aforesaid ob- 
jects or purposes or any part or parts thereof, provided 
the same be not inconsistent with the laws under which 
the Association is organized. 

The Association is to be conducted and operated not for 
profit and the foregoing objects, purposes and powers are 
each and all subject to the limitation that no part of the 
net earnings of the Association, if any, shall inure to or 
be payable to or for the benefit of any member thereof 
or to any individual. 

FourtH: The Association shall have no authority to 
issue Capital Stock. 

Firro: The names and places of residence of each of 
the incorporators, who shall be the original members of 
the Association are as follows: 


Name Address 
(Note: Any number of persons, not less than three, may 
act as incorporators of the Association. Nominees not 
connected with the Association may be incorporators and 
their connection with the Association will terminate on 
the completion of the incorporation (see last sentence of 
Article Eighth, paragraph 4) ). 


Sixt: The Association is to have perpetual existence. 

SEVENTH: The private property of the members and 
officers of the Association shall not be subject to the pay- 
ment of the Association’s debts to any extent whatever. 

EHichtH: The conditions of membership in the Asso- 
ciation are as follows: 
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1. There shall be three classes of members of the 
Association : 


(a) Active members consisting of: 

(1) The official organization for the promotion of tour- 
ism designated by the Government of each of the follow- 
ing countries and territories or, in lieu thereof, the 
appropriate government agency of such country or 
territory : 


Barbados Martinique 

British Guiana Puerto Rico 

Cuba Surinam 

Curacao Trinidad and Tobago 


Dominican Republic Virgin Islands of the United 


French Guiana States 

Guadeloupe Windward Islands [Grenada, 
Haiti St. Vincent, St. Lucia, 
Jamaica Dominica ] 


Leeward Islands 


Of the foregoing, the following organizations or govern- 
ment agencies have signfied their intention of becoming 
active members of the Association and shall become such 
upon the filing of the Certificate of Incorporation and pay- 
ment to the Association of the contributions specified in 
paragraph 5 of this Article. 


(Here list organizations or government agencies that have 
already joined indicating which Territories are represented 
by the organizations named) 


Official organizations or government agencies of each of 
the above countries or territories which have not yet 
specified their intention of becoming active members of the 
Association shall become active members upon receipt by 
the Association of written application requesting member- 
ship and the payment to the Association of the contribution 
for such active member specified in paragraph 5 of this 
Article. 

(2) The official organization for the promotion of 
tourism designated by the government of any other country 
or territory, or in lieu thereof, the appropriate government 
agency of such country or territory. Membership of any 
such organization or government agency shall be by invi- 
tation of the Association and membership shall commence 
upon the receipt by the Association of the acceptance of 
such invitation by the official organization or government 
agency, payment to the Association of such contributions 
as shall be assessed for such members and the fulfillment 
of any other conditions which may be prescribed by the 
by-laws. 

(b) Allied members, consisting of local organizations, 
firms or individuals domiciled within the Caribbean area. 

(c) Associate members, consisting of organizations, 
firms or individuals domiciled without the Caribbean area. 

2. Allied or associate membership shall be by invitation 
of the Association or by application, and shall commence 
upon the receipt by the Association of acceptance of the 
invitation or upon approval of the application by the Associ- 
ation, payment to the Association of such contributions as 
shall be assessed for such members and upon the fulfillment 
of any other conditions that may be prescribed by the 
by-laws. 
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8. Each active member shall have one vote at all meet- 
ings of the Association. Allied and associate members 
shall not be entitled to vote at, to notice of, to participate 
in, or attend any meeting of the Association but may 
attend such meetings upon such terms and conditions as 
may be prescribed in the by-laws. 

4. Members of the Association of any classification may 
withdraw therefrom at any time by giving one year’s prior 
written notice to the Association. The membership of any 
member shall likewise terminate upon failure to pay its 
annual membership contribution six months after the date 
when such contribution was due unless extended by vote 
of the Active Members provided written notice of payment 
having fallen due was given. The termination of member- 
ship from any cause whatsoever shall operate as a release 
and termination of all right, title and interest in the prop- 
erty and assets of the Association, but members shall 
continue to be liable to the Association for any indebted- 
ness due upon the termination of membership. The mem- 
bership of the persons who subscribed to the Certificate of 
Incorporation shall terminate at the conclusion of the 
organization meeting of the incorporators. 

5. For the purpose of establishing a joint fund for the 
operation of the Association, the active members, consist- 
ing of official organizations of any of the following coun- 
tries or territories or the governments thereof, shall 
contribute annually for the first and second complete fiscal 
years, the following sums, payable in cash: 


OE 
Dominican Republic____- _ aah 25, 000 
| Ea e enone 25, 000 
I is iide td cciisaaninianes 25, 000 
Ee ith 20, 000 
Trinidad & Tobago__-_-_-- me 20, 000 
ae SE 10, 000 
A 10, 000 
ae — 10, 000 
Virgin Islands of U.S.A ~—s Sa 
Ee 4, 000 
French Guiana___--__-~- 4 —_ 4, 000 
Guadeloupe_____-~_- aeee eres 4, 000 
Leeward Islands__-~--- _ . 4, 000 
i iciindinttiintcc es é 4, 000 
Windward Islands___-___--~- 4, 000 

$204, 000 


The foregoing contributions shall remain in force an- 
nually unless modified by vote of a majority of the active 
members with the approval of the active member or mem- 
bers concerned. Pro rata contributions shall be payable 
for the period from the beginning of membership to the 
beginning of the next fiscal year. Contributions shall be 
payable in advance in U.S. dollars or as may be specified 
by a majority of the active members. The annual con- 
tributions of other active members and of the allied and 
associate members shall be determined, prior to their be- 
coming members of the Association, by the active members. 

6. The Association may establish and put into effect such 
further rules, regulations and orders governing admission 
to membership, termination of membership and duties and 
obligations of members as the by-laws shall from time to 
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time provide, and as shall not be inconsistent with Sec 
tions 1 through 4 of this Article. 


NINTH: 

1. The management of the business, property and affairs 
of the Association shall be vested in the active members, 
Each active member shall have one vote. Each active 
member shall appoint and authorize a person who shall 
represent such member at all meetings of the Association 
and to whom all notices required to be given to members 
may be sent. The Association shall be entitled to recog. 
nize such person as the representative of the member until 
notified in writing by the member of his removal. All no- 
tices to the Association shall be sent to it at _------___.. 
Such representatives may attend meetings of the active 
members in person or be represented thereat by his duly 
appointed proxy or alternate who may act and vote in 
place of such representative. Any Active Member may in 
the instrument appointing its representative provide that 
such representative shall not have power to appoint a proxy 
or alternate. 

2. The Active Members and officers shall be assisted in 
the management of the Association by an Advisory Coun. 
cil consisting of the President of the Association and seven 
persons designated annually. Each of the seven national 
groups represented among the active membership of the 
Association shall designate at the annual meeting of the 
Association one person to serve on the Advisory Council, 
If additional active members are elected representing na- 
tionalities other than those now represented in the Active 
Membership, such an additional national group shall be 
entitled to designate a member of the Advisory Council, 
the number of which shall be automatically increased to 
permit of such addition. The duties of the Advisory Coun- 
cil shall be prescribed in the By-Laws. 

Tentu: The Caribbean Commission shall be invited to 
participate in the meetings of the Association and of the 
Advisory Council without the right to vote, 


ELEVENTH: In the event of the liquidation, dissolution’ 


or winding-up of the Association, either voluntary or in- 
voluntary, or by operation of law, the active members shall 
have the power to dispose of the total assets of the Asso- 
ciation in such manner as they, in the exercise of an abso- 
lute and uncontrolled discretion, may by a majority vote 
determine; provided, however, that such distribution shall 
be calculated exclusively to carry out the objects and pur- 
poses for which the Association is formed and shall not 
result in the distribution of any part of the net earnings 
of the Association for the benefit of anv private individual. 

TWELFTH: This Certificate of Incorporation may be 
amended upon (1) the adoption of a resolution of the 
Advisory Council favoring such amendment and (2) the 
approval of such amendment by vote of two-thirds of the 
active members at a meeting duly convened and held as 
prescribed by the by-laws, provided that no such amend- 
ment shall permit the application of any part of the net 
earnings of the Association to any private individual. 

If the Active Members shall have approved such Amend- 
ment herein provided prior to action thereon by the Ad- 
visory Council, then the Advisory Council shall meet with- 
in 30 days and take the action necessary to make such 
amendment effective. 
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Report on the Paris Peace Conference 


THE PARIS PEACE CONFERENCE 


ADDRESS BY THE SECRETARY[OF STATE! 


It is now 15 months since the decision was 
reached at Potsdam to set up the Council of For- 
eign Ministers to start the preparatory work on 
the peace treaties with Italy, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Hungary, and Finland. 

Those months have been hard, difficult months. 

At the Council of Foreign Ministers and at the 
Paris Peace Conference your representatives were 
a united and harmonious delegation acting under 
the guidance and instructions of the President of 
the United States. The difficult tasks were im- 
measurably lightened by the splendid work and 
cooperation of my associates, Senator Connally, 
Democratic chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and Senator Vandenberg, spokesman 
for the Republican Party in foreign affairs. In 
the Conference we have represented no political 
parties. We have been united in representing the 
United States. 

After every great war the victorious allies have 
found it difficult to adjust their differences in 
the making of peace. Even before the fighting 
stopped, President Roosevelt warned us that 


“The nearer we came to vanquishing our ene- 
mies the more we inevitably became conscious of 
differences among the allies.” 


That was why President Roosevelt was so in- 
sistent that the United Nations should be estab- 
lished before the peace settlements were made. 

It was inevitable that in the making of concrete 
peace settlements the Allies should discuss and 
debate the issues on which they disagree and not 
those on which they agree. It was also inevitable 


that such discussions should emphasize our differ- 
ences. 

That is one reason I have continuously pressed 
to bring about agreements upon the peace settle- 
ments as rapidly as possible. 

Leaving unsettled issues which should be set- 
tled only serves to increase tension among the Al- 
lies and increase unrest among the peoples affected. 

We cannot think constructively on what will or 
will not contribute to the building of lasting peace 
and rising standards of life until we liquidate the 
war and give the peoples of this world a chance 
to live again under conditions of peace. 

It is difficult to deal with the problems of a con- 
valescing world until we get the patient off the 
operating table. 

These treaties are not written as we would write 
them if we had a free hand. They are not written 
as other governments would write them if they had 
a free hand. But they are as good as we can hope 
to get by general agreement now or within any 
reasonable length of time. 

Our views on reparations are different from the 
views of countries whose territories were laid waste 
by military operations and whose peoples were 
brought under the yoke of alien armies and alien 
gestapos, 


Delivered by radio from Washington on the occasion 
of the return of Secretary Byrnes from the Paris Peace 
Conference, which took place from July 29 to Oct. 15. 
The address was broadcast over the national network of 
the National Broadcasting System, stations WOL and 
WOR of the Mutual Broadcasting System, and stations 
WWDC and WINX of Washington, on Oct. 18 and released 
to the press on Oct. 19. 
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The reparation payments are heavy—excessively 
heavy in some cases. But their burdens should 
not be unbearable if the peoples on which they are 
laid are freed from the burdens of sustaining oc- 
cupying armies and are given a chance to rebuild 
their shattered economic lives. 

For Europe with her mingled national economies 
there are no ideal boundary settlements. 

The proposed settlement for the Trieste area was 
long and warmly debated. The Conference ap- 
proved the proposal of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers that this area should become a free ter- 
ritory under the protection of the United Nations. 
The Conference also by a two-thirds vote made 
recommendations for an international statute de- 
fining the responsibilities of the United Nations 
in relation to the free territory. Such recom- 
mendations are an expression of world opinion 
and cannot be arbitrarily disregarded. 

Those recommendations of the Conference pro- 
vide that the governor appointed by the Security 
Council should have sufficient authority to main- 
tain public order and security, to preserve the in- 
dependence and integrity of the territory, and to 
protect the basic human rights and fundamental 
freedoms of all the inhabitants. 

The minority proposal which was supported by 
the Soviet Union, Yugoslavia, and other Slav 
countries would have made a figurehead of the 
United Nations governor and would have given 
Yugoslavia virtual control of the customs, cur- 
rency, and foreign affairs of the territory. Cer- 
tainly we could not agree to that. It would make 
the territory a protectorate of Yugoslavia and 
would leave the United Nations powerless to pre- 
vent it becoming a battleground between warring 
groups. There must be no seizure of power in 
Trieste after this war as there was in Fiume after 
the last war. 

The Yugoslav Delegation advised the Confer- 
ence it would not sign the treaty recommended. 
My hope however is that after consideration 
Yugoslavia will realize that just as other states 
have made concessions she must make concessions 
in order to bring about the peace. 

Although the Council of Foreign Ministers were 
unable to agree to any change in the Austrian- 
Italian frontier, the representatives of Austria 
and Italy at Paris were encouraged by the Amer- 
ican Delegation to reach an agreement which 
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should help to make the South Tyrol a bond rather 
than a barrier between the two peoples. 

It is my earnest hope that Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary and Rumania and Hungary may find 
by common agreement somewhat similar solutions 
to their complicated nationality problems on the 
basis of working together as friends and as neigh- 
bors. We in America know that people of many 
different races and stocks can live together in 
peace in the United States. They should be able 
to live together in peace in Europe. 

At Potsdam in the summer of 1945 President 
Truman stressed the importance of providing for 
free navigation of the great international rivers 
in Europe on terms of equality for the commerce 
of all states. 

President Truman was not seeking any special 
advantage for the United States. He was seek- 
ing to promote peace. He was seeking to ensure 
that these great waterways should be used to unite 
and not divide the peoples of Europe. 

The Delegations representing the Soviet Re- 
public and the Slav countries have vigorously 
opposed the proposal. 

The Paris Conference recommended by a two- 
thirds vote that the treaties should ensure free- 
dom of commerce on the Danube on terms of 
equality to all states. 

I hope that when the Foreign Ministers meet 
we can agree upon the adoption of this recom- 
mendation. 

In recent weeks much has been said about acri- 
monious debates and the divisions in the Paris Con- 
ference. Back of those debates and divisions were 
real and deep differences in interest, in ideas, in 
experience, and even in prejudices. 

Those differences cannot be dispelled or recon- 
ciled by a mere gloss of polite words. And ina 
democratic world those differences cannot and 
should not be kept from the peoples concerned. 

In a democratic world, statesmen must share 
with the people their trials as well as their tri- 
umphs. 

It is better that the world should witness and 
learn to appraise clashes of ideas rather than 
clashes of arms. 

If this peace is to be lasting, it must be a people’s 
peace; and the peoples of this world who long 
for peace will not be able to make their influence 
felt if they do not know the conflict in ideas and 
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in interest that give rise to war, and if they do 
not know how the statesmen and the peoples of 
other countries view those conflicts. 

But it is our hope that in international democ- 
racy, as in national democracy, experience will 
prove that appeals to reason and good faith which 
unite people count for more in the long run than 
appeals to prejudice and passion which divide 
people. 

In a world where no sovereign state can be com- 
pelled to sign or ratify a peace treaty, there is no 
perfect peacemaking machinery. Where boun- 
daries, colonies, and reparations are involved, a 
peace treaty cannot be made effective unless it is 
satisfactory to the principal powers. 

Under these circumstances the Paris Confer- 
ence provided as adequate an opportunity for the 
smaller states and the ex-enemy states to express 
their views on the proposed treaties as it was prac- 
tical to provide. 

The thing which disturbs me is not the lettered 
provisions of the treaties under discussion but the 
continued if not increasing tension between us and 
the Soviet Union. 

The day I took office as Secretary of State I 
stated that “the supreme task of statesmanship the 
world over is to help the people of this war-rav- 
aged earth to understand that they can have peace 
and freedom only if they tolerate and respect the 
rights of others to opinions, feelings and ways of 
life which they do not and cannot share.” 

It is as true now as it was then that the develop- 
ment of sympathetic understanding between the 
Soviet Union and the United States is the para- 
mount task of statesmanship. 

Such understanding is necessary to make the 
United Nations a true community of nations. 

From the Potsdam Conference, which took place 
at the beginning of his administration, President 
Truman and I have worked and we shall continue 
to work to bring about an understanding with the 
Soviet Government. 

Two states can quickly reach an understanding 
if one is willing to yield to all demands. The 
United States is unwilling to do that. It is equally 
unwilling to ask it of another state. 

Every understanding requires the reconciliation 
of differences and not a yielding by one state to 
the arbitrary will of the other. 

Until we are able to work out definite and agreed 
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standards of conduct such as those which govern 
decisions within the competence of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, and such as those which we 
hope may be agreed upon for the control of atomic 
energy, international problems between sovereign 
states must be worked out by agreement between 
sovereign states. 

But if states are to reach such agreements they 
must act in good faith and in the spirit of concili- 
ation. They must not launch false and misleading 
propaganda against one another. 

They must not arbitrarily exercise their power 
of veto, preventing a return to conditions of peace 
and delaying economic reconstruction. 

No state should assume that it has a monopoly 
of virtue or of wisdom. No state should ignore 
or veto the aggregate sentiments of mankind. 

States must not unilaterally by threats, by pres- 
sures, or by force disturb the established rights of 
other nations. Nor can they arbitrarily resist or 
refuse to consider changes in the relationships be- 
tween states and peoples which justice, fair play, 
and the enlightened sentiments of mankind 
demand. 

We must cooperate to build a world order, not 
to sanctify the status quo, but to preserve peace 
and freedom based upon justice. 

And we must be willing to cooperate with one 
another—veto or no veto—to defend, with force if 
necessary, the principles and purposes of the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

Those are the policies we have pursued. In 
following those policies we have been criticized at 
times for being too “soft” and at times for being too 
“tough”. I dislike both words. Neither accu- 
rately describes our earnest efforts to be patient 
but firm. 

We have been criticized for being too eager to 
find new approaches after successive rebukes in 
our efforts to effectuate our policies. And we have 
likewise been criticized for not seeking new ap- 
proaches. We will not permit the criticism to 
disturb us nor to influence our action. 

We will continue to seek friendship with the 
Soviet Union and all other states on the basis of 
justice and the right of others, as well as ourselves, 
to opinions and ways of life which we do not and 
cannot share. 

But we must retain our perspective. 
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We must guard against the belief that deep- 
rooted suspicions can be dispelled and far-reach- 
ing differences can be reconciled by any single act 
of faith. 

The temple of peace must be built solidly, stone 
upon stone. If the stones are loosely laid, they 
may topple down upon us. 

We must equally guard against the belief that 
delays or set-backs in achieving our objective make 
armed conflict inevitable. It is entirely possible 
that the failure or inability of the Soviet leaders 
to rid themselves of that belief lies at the very root 
of our difficulties. We will never be able to rid the 
world of that belief if we ourselves become victims 
to it. 

For centuries devout men and women thought it 
was necessary to fight with one another to preserve 
their different religious beliefs. But through long 
and bitter experience they learned that the only 
way to protect their own religious beliefs is to re- 
spect and recognize the rights of others to their 
religious beliefs. 

War is inevitable only if states fail to tolerate 
and respect the rights of other states to ways of 
life they cannot and do not share. That is a truth 
we must all recognize. 

Because in the immediate aftermath of war our 
efforts to induce nations to think in terms of peace 
and tolerance seem to meet with rebuff, we must 
not lose faith. What may be unrealizable now 
may be realizable when the wounds of war have 
had a chance to heal. 

We must not lose faith nor cease to struggle to 
realize our faith, because the temple of peace can- 
not be completely built in a month or a year. 

But if the temple of peace is to be built the idea 
of the inevitability of conflict must not be allowed 
to dominate the minds of men and tear asunder a 
world which God made one. 

It is that idea of the inevitability of conflict 
that is throttling the economic recovery of Europe. 
It is that idea that is causing artificial tensions 
between states and within states. 

The United States stands for freedom for all 
nations and for friendship among all nations. We 
shall continue to reject the idea of exclusive 
alliances. We shall refuse to gang up against 


any state. 
We stand with all peace-loving, law-abiding 
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states in defense of the principles of the Charter 
of the United Nations. 

Any nation that abides by those principles can 
count upon the friendship and cooperation of the 
United States, irrespective of national differences 
or possible conflict of interests. 

No country desires unity among the principal 
powers more than we or has done more to achieve 
it. But it must be unity founded on the Charter 
and not unity purchased at its expense. 

We deplore the tendency upon the part of the 
Soviet Union to regard states which are friendly 
to us as unfriendly to the Soviet Union and to con- 
sider as unfriendly our efforts to maintain tradi- 
tionally friendly relations with states bordering 
on the Soviet Union. 

We deplore the talk of the encirclement of the 
Soviet Union. We have it from no less authority 
than Generalissimo Stalin himself that the Soviet 
Union is in no danger of encirclement. 

During the war the Baltic states were taken over 
by the U.S.S.R. The Polish frontier and the 
Finnish frontier have been substantially modified 
in Russia’s favor. Ké6nigsberg, Bessarabia, 
Bukovina, and Ruthenia are to be given to her. 
In the Pacific, the Kuriles, Port Arthur, and 
Sakhalin have been assigned to her. Certainly the 
Soviet Union is not a dispossessed nation. 

We know the suffering and devastation which 
Nazi aggression brought to the Soviet Union. The 
American people came to the support of the Soviet 
Union even before the United States was attacked 
and entered the war. Our people were allies of 
the Soviet people during the war. And the Amer- 
ican people in time of peace desire to live on terms 
of friendship, mutual helpfulness, and equality 
with the Soviet people. 

Before the Paris Peace Conference the United 
States spared no effort to reconcile its views on 
the proposed treaties with the views of the Soviet 
Union. Indeed it was the Soviet Union which in- 
sisted that our views be reconciled on all questions 
which the Soviet Union regarded as fundamental 
before they would consent to the holding of the 
Conference. 

If, therefore, in the Conference we differed on 
some questions, they were not questions that were 
fundamental from the Soviet viewpoint. 

While there were many issues which attracted 
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little public attention on which the Soviet Union 
and the United States voted together, it was re- 
grettable that on many issues which did command 
public attention the Soviet Union and the newly 
established governments in central and south- 
eastern Europe voted consistently together against 
all the other states. 

Whatever considerations caused this close align- 
ment of the Soviet Union and her Slav neighbors 
on these issues, other states were not constrained 
to vote as they did by any caucus or bloc action. 

It requires a very imaginative geographic sense 
to put China or Ethiopia into a Western bloc. 
And it was quite evident to discerning observers 
at Paris that not only China and Ethiopia, but 
Norway and France were particularly solicitous 
to avoid not only the fact, but the suspicion, of 
alliance with any Western bloc. 

If the voting cleavage at Paris was significant, 
its significance lies in the fact that the cleavage 
is not between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, or between a Western bloc and the Soviet 
Union. The cleavage is based upon conviction 
and not upon strategy or hidden design. 

I should be less than frank if I did not confess 
my bewilderment at the motives which the Soviet 
Delegation attributed to the United States at 
Paris. Not once, but many times, they charged 
that the United States had enriched itself during 
the war, and, under the guise of freedom for com- 
merce and equality of opportunity for the trade 
of all nations, was now seeking to enslave Europe 
economically. 

Coming from any state these charges would be 
regrettable to us. They are particularly regret- 
table when they are made by the Soviet Govern- 
ment to whom we advanced more than 10 billion 
dollars of lend-lease during the war and with 
whom we want to be friendly in time of peace. 

The United States has never claimed the right 
to dictate to other countries how they should man- 
age their own trade and commerce. We have 
simply urged in the interest of all peoples that no 
country should make trade discriminations in its 
relations with other countries. 

On that principle the United States stands. It 
does not question the right of any country to de- 
bate the economic advantages or disadvantages of 
that principle. It does object to any government 
charging that the United States enriched itself 
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during the war and desires to make “hand-outs” to 
European governments in order to enslave their 
peoples. 

Long before we entered the war President Roose- 
velt took the dollar sign out of the war. He es- 
tablished lend-lease as the arsenal of democracy 
and opened that arsenal to all who fought for 
freedom. Europe did not pay and was not asked 
to pay to build or to replenish that arsenal. That 
was done with American labor and American re- 
sources. 

The lend-lease settlements inaugurated by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt have been faithfully and meticu- 
lously carried out by President Truman. 

We want to assist in European reconstruction 
because we believe that European prosperity will 
contribute to world prosperity and world peace. 
That is not dollar democracy. That is not imper- 
ialism. That is justice and fair play. 

We in America have learned that prosperity 
like freedom must be shared, not on the basis of 
“hand-outs,” but on the basis of the fair and honest 
exchange of the products of the labor of free men 
and free women. 

America stands for social and economic de- 
mocracy at home and abroad. The principles em- 
bodied in the social and economic reforms of re- 
cent years are now a part of the American her- 
itage. 

It would be strange indeed if in this imper- 
fect world our social and economic democracy were 
perfect, but it might help our Soviet friends to 
understand us better if they realized that today our 
social and economic democracy is further away 
from the devil-take-the-hindmost philosophy of 
by-gone days than Soviet Russia is from Tsarist 
Russia. 

Whatever political differences there may be 
among us, we are firmly and irrevocably committed 
to the principle that it is our right and the right 
of every people to organize their economic and 
political destiny through the freest possible ex- 
pression of their collective will. We oppose priv- 
ilege at home and abroad. We defend freedom 
everywhere. And in our view human freedom and 
human progress are inseparable. 

The American people extend the hand of friend- 
ship to the people of the Soviet Union and to all 
other people in this war-weary world. May God 
grant to all of us the wisdom to seek the paths 
of peace. 





U.S. Supports Bilateral Negotiations On Magyar Minority Problem 


REMARKS BY AMBASSADOR SMITH ' 


The United States is glad to support the new 
proposal of Czechoslovakia to be inserted after 
article 4 and providing for bilateral negotiations 
with Hungary to solve the minority problem. 
This was substituted for the original Czechoslovak 
amendment, which would have authorized the 
forced transfer of a maximum of 200,000 persons 
of Magyar ethnic origin, as the United States 
Delegation made clear in the meetings of the Hun- 
garian Commission. We sympathized with the 
motives behind the Czechoslovak desire to solve 
this minority problem once and for all, but for 
humanitarian reasons we could not look with favor 
on incorporating into a treaty of peace the prin- 
ciple of a forced unilateral transfer of population. 
The United States consistently supported the view 
that the subject was one for bilateral negotiations 
between the two countries concerned and that any 
solution of the minority problem which was not 
based on a mutually satisfactory agreement would 
remain a source of future friction between them 
and hamper the growth of friendly relations which 


is so necessary for the peaceful development of 
central Europe. We also believe that the principle 
of voluntary transfer should be stressed to the 
utmost and that every effort should be made— 
through minor territorial adjustments if neces- 
sary—to reduce to a minimum the number of peo- 
ple to be uprooted from the land on which in many 
cases they and their ancestors have been living for 
generations. 

By not pressing for its original amendment, the 
Czechoslovak Government showed its desire to act 
in a conciliatory spirit. Certainly all members of 
the Conference will follow with the keenest interest 
the course of these negotiations. Meanwhile, I 
feel sure that an atmosphere of good-will will be 
created by use of restraint in the treatment of those 
who are now eligible for exchange or who may be 
transferred by mutual agreement in the future. 

Successful conclusion of an agreement between 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary would lead the 
United States to hope that Hungary and Rumania 
might also seek through bilateral negotiations to 
solve some of their outstanding differences. 


U.S. Proposes Reduction in Finnish Reparations 


REMARKS BY SENATOR VANDENBERG ? 


Mr. Presiwwentv: 


I have heard a great deal from this rostrum 
about justice and fair play for small nations. It 
is on this account that I raise my voice today, in 
behalf of the United States Delegation, for one 
of the smallest. I do not speak emotionally, al- 
though the subject might lend itself to such an 
appeal. I do not speak with any forgetfulness of 


* Made at the plenary session on the Hungarian treaty 
at the Paris Peace Conference on Oct. 12 and released to 
the press on Oct. 14. Walter Bedell Smith is American 
Ambassador to the U.S.S.R. 

*Made at the plenary session on the Finnish treaty 
at the Paris Peace Conference on Oct. 14 and released to 
the press on the same date. Senator Vandenberg is a 


member of the American Delegation to the Conference. 
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the awful damage done to other small nations 
among our Allies as a result of Axis aggression, 
nor with any desire to take, from them or from 
any other Ally, one penny of the pitifully small 
percentage of reparations which it is wise for them 
to collect. I speak solely of relative mathematics, 
on the righteous theory that two wrongs do not 
make a right. 

The United States was not at war with Finland, 
although our diplomatic relations were severed. 
The United States did not participate as a draft- 
ing power in the preparation of this peace treaty 
with Finland. With respect to this treaty, there- 
fore, we share only a minimum responsibility, only 
a minimum right of consultation on the same min- 
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imum level with most of the other Allied coun- 
tries sitting here today. I want to make this over- 
riding fact entirely plain. We seek no authority 
which does not belong to us but we maintain a 
general right to speak upon this subject because 
of our participation with substantial military 
force in the war against the Axis throughout 
Europe. We will not be called upon to sign this 
treaty. We can only register here and now our 
great concern, lest it shall transgress the equity 
and justice which were the dedicated aims of our 
united arms. 

The Delegation of the United States is dis- 
turbed, Mr. President, by the reparations pro- 
vision in article X XII which sets the reparations 
to be paid by Finland at $300,000,000. If we have 
been right in the reparations yardstick which we 
have applied to others, we must be wrong, it seems 
to us, in the yardstick which it is proposed to 
apply to little Finland. We all agree that it is 
no advantage to the victor to burden the van- 
quished in a measure which defeats reasonable 
and legitimate recuperation. America asks the 
Conference to objectively apply these precepts to 
article X XII in the pending draft. 

When the Finnish Government submitted its 
treaty comments to this Conference on August 26, 
it earnestly requested that the amount of repara- 
tions be reduced from $300,000,000 to $200,000,000. 
It presented what to us was a completely persua- 
sive argument. The fact that Finland has com- 
menced faithfully to pay at the higher rate is no 
exhibit to the contrary. Finland has a long and 
honorable and unbroken record of scrupulous 
fidelity to her fiscal obligations. It is the equities 
with which we must be concerned. By any ordi- 
nary tests of comparison, Finland might be ex- 
pected to pay about one third as much reparations 
as Rumania and perhaps one half that of Hun- 
gary. That she should be required to meet. the 
rubber-stamp figure of $300,000,000 seems to us to 
be unjust and ill-advised on the basis of the pre- 
cepts to which I have previously referred. 

Indeed the reparations burden on Finland is 
much greater than $300,000,000 in its actual im- 
pact. As in all other cases except Italy, the repa- 
rations commodities are to be priced at 1938 price 
levels plus 10 percent or 15 percent, depending 
upon the commodity. The Finnish Government 
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has estimated that this pricing process means a 
total of reparations of 417,000,000 in 1944 dollars, 
and at present prices the estimate certainly would 
be over $450,000,000. 

Compare this with Finland’s capacity to pay. 
We dare not forget Finland’s reduced production 
capacity due to cession of territory, property dam- 
age and deterioration, reduced manpower, and a 
pronounced shortage of raw materials and electric 
power. We dare not forget that Finland’s na- 
tional income in 1945 was about $500,000,000, about 
60 percent of the pre-war figure. Her first repa- 
ration year’s total uncompensated export was 
$76,000,000 or 15 percent of the total national 
income. 

I repeat, Mr. President, the fact that Finland 
has met her obligations is very much to her credit, 
but it should not be taken as proof that the obli- 
gations are just or that they can be met for the 
entire reparations period. The Finnish Govern- 
ment’s own statement is perhaps the best. possible 
presentation of the case: 


“Finland is prepared to do all that is in her 
power in order to fulfill her obligations in respect 
of war reparations. However, she fervently hopes 
that the burden imposed on her be reduced so that 
the fulfillment of her obligations does not exceed 
her economic capacity and destroy the economic 
resources which, if they are preserved, can allow 
her to make her best contribution, not only to the 
reconstruction of her own recovery but also to that 
of the whole world.” 


In the light of this statement and in the pres- 
ence of all these related facts, the United States 
Delegation not only is unable to support article 
XXII but feels obliged to vote against it, not only 
as a matter of conscience but also, and particu- 
larly, as a matter of relative equity and fair play. 
This adverse vote is not to be construed as com- 
plete opposition to all Finnish reparations. It is 
simply our only means of registering our convic- 
tion that it is unwise and unfair to put such a big 
burden on such a small country. It simply means, 
if we could have our way, that Finnish reparations 
will go back to the drafting powers for review 
before a final figure is set. 

It may be asked why we do not raise the issue 
more directly by an amendment to reduce Finnish 
reparations from $300,000,000 to $200,000,000. 
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The answer is that we tried to do exactly that in 
the Economic Commission for the Balkans and 
Finland. We offered precisely that amendment, 
but because of procedural difficulties and a colli- 
sion with the Commission’s timetable our amend- 
ment was refused consideration. Therefore, the 
Economic Commission had no recourse except to 
deal with the matter on the same basis that we pro- 
pose to deal with it here. Asa result article XXII 
was approved by the Commission only by a vote 
of nine to four and for the reasons which I have 
here briefly set out in explanation of the Ameri- 
can position. 

It is our hope, Mr. President, that other nations 
in this full plenary session will wish now finally 
to write the record in the fashion proposed by the 
United States Delegation. We propose that 
article XXII be rejected. This will not mean, 
nor is it intended to mean, the end of all Finnish 


U.S. Proposes Reduction in Hungarian Reparations 


STATEMENT BY WILLARD L. THORP! 


This meeting is for the purpose of discussing the 
Hungarian peace treaty. The United States Dele- 
gation does not feel that this is the appropriate 
time to discuss American motives and policies. 
Rather we feel that the limited time available to 
us calls for a sober, factual, and objective state- 
ment with specific reference to the Hungarian 
peace treaty. 

The United States feels that it must call the at- 
tention of this Conference to article X XI of the 
Hungarian treaty, which fixes reparation to be 
paid by Hungary at $300,000,000. At the Yalta 
Conference the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, United Kingdom, and United States of Amer- 
ica undertook a joint responsibility to assist the 
former Axis satellites to solve their economic prob- 
lems. The economic problems of Hungary have 
not been solved. 


*Made at the plenary session concerning economic 
clauses in the Hungarian treaty at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference on Oct. 12 and released to the press on Oct. 14. 
Mr. Thorp is Deputy to the Assistant Secretary for eco- 
nomic affairs in the Department of State and is a mem- 
ber of the American Delegation to the Conference, 
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reparations. It will mean only that the final 
drafting powers are petitioned to review the Fin- 
nish reparations figure in the light of these con- 
siderations. 

In some previous speeches today the motives of 
the United States in this matter have been at- 
tacked in a pattern with which the Conference is 
entirely too familiar. Mr. President, the United 
States Delegation will leave its motives to the ver- 
dict of history in connection with the winning of 
the war and the writing of a just peace. 

We decline to plead as defendants among Allies 





to whom we have given every ounce of cooperation 
in blood and treasure of which a great nation is 
capable. 

But we shall continue, Mr. President, to speak 


for the American conception of justice and fair | 
tlo 


play in a better world toward which we hope and 
pray for a rebirth of the sympathetic unity which | 
made our victory possible. 


We had hoped to be able to meet our responsibil- 
ity through concerted action with the other two 
great powers in the direction of developing a pro- 
gram to stop the economic disintegration of Hun- 
gary and provide a framework within which Hun- 
gary might reestablish her economic life. Events 
have not taken this course and now the Hungarian 
Delegation has advised the Conference that its new 
international obligations are more than it can 
bear. 

The least that we can do is to lay the problem on 
the Conference table so that the members of the 
Conference will consciously and explicitly share 
with us the. responsibility for passing judgment 
upon the treaty provisions. Even without the Yal- 
ta obligation we would still be greatly concerned. 

In his brilliant speech on Tuesday, Mr. Spaak 
used an exciting phrase, “collective prosperity”. 
We all know that the extent of prosperity or de- 
pression is world-wide, that events in any one 
country reach out and have an impact on other 
countries. Economic collapse in one area drags 
down other areas, while economic activity breeds 
economic activity. The new international insti- 
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tutions are based upon the proposition that we all 
have an interest in promoting economic health 
throughout the world and in jointly achieving the 
goal of all economic operation, a rising standard 
of living. 

What is the present economic situation in Hun- 
gary ? The Conference has received from the Hun- 
garian Government documents providing enough 
facts and analyses to make any further detailed 
statement unnecessary. National income estimat- 
ed before the war at $1,000,000,000 dropped to 
$500,000,000 in the first post-armistice year. The 
optimistic estimate of the Hungarian Government 


_ for the fiscal year ending July 31, 1947 is $620,000,- 


000. In more specific terms, the level of operation 
in the first quarter of 1946 as compared with 1938 
for the six cases cited by the Hungarian Delega- 
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Percent 

of 1938 
Metal working and machinery . . . 94.3 
Leather and rubber . . . .. . . 12.6 
Wood, tin,and plastic . . . . . . 11.9 
ee sw 6 eS ee eS 
Cee 6k ba ee ee ce 
Processed food ....... . 36.7 


The one instance of a respectable level of opera- 
tion is the metal-working and machinery indus- 
try, and that industry is producing largely on 
reparation account; otherwise the figures indicate 
virtually complete collapse. 

Our estimates show that the total absorbed by 
the cost of occupation, requisition, and reparation 
is about 35 percent of the national income. With 
such burdens, the Government budget is far out 
of balance and no signs of relief are in sight. The 
total picture is one of exceedingly heavy burdens 
placed on a disorganized economy where damage, 
destruction, and removals by the Germans have 
all contributed to reducing its potential capacity 
to produce. 

In the discussion on this matter in the Economic 
Commission for the Balkans, several points were 
raised on which I shall comment briefly. As hap- 
pens whenever the reparation question is raised, 
we heard again the details of the extent of the 
damage suffered by each claimant. It is impor- 
tant for all of us to be reminded of the costs of war 
again and again. ‘There can be no question but 
that the reparation figure for each ex-enemy state 
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represents only a slight compensation for the 
claims which can properly be asserted against it. 
The damage figures are helpful in those cases 
where allocation must be made among several 
claimant countries, but, in fact, they have very lit- 
tle bearing on establishing the total. The repara- 
tion should be all that the ex-enemy country can 
pay, bearing in mind its other obligations and its 
capacity. Because of the wide difference between 
the size of the claims created by total war and 
the limited capacity of partially destroyed econ- 
omies to pay, it really would not affect the situa- 
tion if the damages could be proved to be twice 
the amount asserted or if they were reduced one 
half. There is no need for further demonstra- 
tion of damage. 

We were told that the combination of the armis- 
tice and various implementing agreements estab- 
lished some sort of bar to revision, but the fact 
is clear that neither the armistice nor any agree- 
ments established the final right to reparation. 
If this were so, there would be no need for a repara- 
tion article in the peace treaty. At the time of 
the signing of the armistice, the United States 
clearly reserved its right to reopen the question of 
Hungary’s reparation obligation. 

We have heard that Hungary’s present diffi- 
culty is due to the failure of the United States 
Government to make restitution of Hungarian 
property in the American occupation zones in Ger- 
many and Austria. The United States Govern- 
ment believes in restitution, not only to United Na- 
tions but to ex-enemy states. Quadripartite agree- 
ment through the Allied control authority is re- 
quired before there can be a complete program of 
restitution to Hungary from Germany. 

The United States representative on the Allied 
control authority on June 26, 1946 proposed to 
the Coordinating Committee in Berlin that cer- 
tain ex-enemy countries including Hungary be 
made eligible for restitution. Despite the con- 
tinued efforts of the United States the necessary 
quadripartite agreement for modification of the 
April 17 directive has not been obtained. The 
United States has, while awaiting quadripartite 
agreement on restitution to Hungary and other 
ex-enemy states, done all that it could to alleviate 
the situation. The Hungarian Government has 
been invited to submit lists of Hungarian property 
believed to be located in the American zones of 
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Germany and Austria. Search for the properties 
included in these lists has been undertaken by the 
appropriate authorities in the American zones. 
Moreover, Hungarian restitution missions have 
been authorized to enter the American zones to 
search for Hungarian property and to plan for 
its return to Hungary. 

Once quadripartite agreement has been obtained 
regarding restitution to Hungary the Hungarian 
mission expressed full satisfaction with the facili- 
ties extended for making inventory of Hungarian 
property. [Regarding?] the special situation of 
the Hungarian gold which was surrendered to 
United States forces operating in Austria, the 
United States has discharged its custodianship by 
returning the gold in full ($32,000,000) to Hun- 
gary. 

The United States very much hopes that it will 
be possible in the near future to obtain quadri- 
partite agreement in the Allied control authority 
regarding restitution to Hungary and other 
ex-enemy states. 

The figure of $3,000,000,000 of Hungarian prop- 
erty eligible for restitution has been mentioned, 
but the total wealth of Hungary is considerably 
less than $10,000,000,000 and most of that is in 
land and buildings. If that one fact is not enough 
to discredit the $3,000,000,000 figure, consider the 
circumstances. We are talking about removals 
made by Germany during a war when transport 
was congested and disorganized, and the sugges- 
tion is made that the Germans removed as much 
from Hungary as the total shipments made up 
to now by UNRRA to every country to which it 
sent aid. The figure of $3,000,000,000 cannot be 
taken seriously. We would be misleading our- 
selves and the Hungarian Government if we 
allowed them to think or to believe that even the 
most perfect and immediate restitution program 
would provide any substantial solution to Hun- 
gary’s problems. 

Hungary can be assured that the United States 
Government will do everything it can to speed 
the restitution of Hungarian property. 

Finally, it has been suggested that a modifica- 
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tion of the reparation agreement will be exceed- 
ingly disturbing to international good-will and 
will encourage reactionary elements to return to 
power in Hungary. We do not understand the 
logic which leads to conclusions such as this, 
Reparation payments have never been a source of 
international good-will and, if they are excessive, 
the reverse must clearly be true. As to political 
stability within any country, heavy economic 
burdens on its citizens have never strengthened it. 
In fact, we would argue very strongly that a modi- 
fication of this article should contribute to better 
internatignal relations abroad and greater politi- 
cal stability in Hungary. 

The United States has great difficulty in ae- 
cepting the figure of $300,000,000 as a standard 
figure for reparation. Already the plenary Con- 
ference has recognized a different principle in 
setting reparation for Bulgaria, but Rumania, 
Hungary, and Finland all remain at that mystic 
figure in spite of their wide differences in size of 
population, wealth, income, and degree of war 
devastation and damage. We feel strongly that 
Hungarian reparation should be reviewed in the 
light of the character and prospects of the Hun- 
garian economy. If the standard figure of $300,- 
000,000 is fair and equitable for the much richer 
and less disorganized economy of Rumania, then, 
by every possible test of comparison, the proposed 
reparation figure for Hungary is too high. 

The United States will not press its amend- 
ment to reduce Hungary’s reparation to $200,000,- 
000. However, it will vote against article XXI. 
This vote should not be interpreted as opposing 
the principle of reparation. It represents rather 
our unwillingness, in the light of our knowledge 
and understanding of the Hungarian situation, 
positively to approve the article in its present 
form. If a number of other countries share our 
doubts, then this Conference will not recommend 
article X XI to the Council of Foreign Ministers 
but will clearly indicate by their votes that this 
problem is one which should be given further con- 
sideration by the Council of Foreign Ministers. 
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The Conference has about concluded its work. 
In the discussion of the last week reference has 
been made to the fact that there has been some 
criticism of our work. Thatistrue. It has been 





said that there has been too much debate, too much 
propagandizing, and too little harmonizing. 

But it must be remembered that this Conference 
was called to give those nations which took an 
active part in the fighting and which are not 
members of the Council of Foreign Ministers an 
opportunity to participate in the peace. 

Certainly the nations represented here have had 
a chance to express their views on the proposed 
peace treaties. Certainly the Conference has also 
afforded the representatives of the ex-enemy 
countries an opportunity to present their views. 
It was a wise course for us to grant the right to 
be heard to all interested governments. 

The world wants the peace to be the people’s 
peace but there can be no people’s peace unless the 
people have a chance to make their influence felt. 
There can be no people’s peace unless the peoples 
of different countries know each other’s problems 
and difficulties and learn to know the sacrifices 
each must make for the common peace and welfare. 
Whenever I think of the way in which repre- 
sentatives of the smaller nations have worked at 
this Conference in commissions and the plenary 
vssions I realize how distressed the people of those 
countries would have been had they been denied 
the opportunity even to express their views. 

The Conference has disclosed that these nations 
that participated in fighting the war were not only 
vitally interested in the peace but could make a 
valuable contribution to the drafting of the 
treaties. 
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“The World Wants the Peace To Be the People’s Peace’’ 


REMARKS BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE ! 


The service they have rendered fully justifies 
the position of the United States in urging since 
September 1945 that this Conference be held. 

It will now become the duty of the Council to 
try to reconcile our differences. Such reconcilia- 
tion necessarily means disappointment for some of 
us and probably for all of us. But we must exer- 
cise self-restraint to maintain our common unity 
and to bring peace to a war-weary world. 

Before we adjourn I want to assure you that as 
a member of the Council of Foreign Ministers I 
will sympathetically examine every recommenda- 
tion which has been adopted by this Conference. 

No one state will seriously contend that it won 
the war. While the fighting was on, we would 
gladly have admitted that victory could be won 
only by the combined efforts of all the Allied 
states. The United States now asserts that is how 
the victory was won. Just as no one nation had 
the power to win the war so no one nation has the 
wisdom to dictate the peace. 

Believing this, I reiterate the statement I made 
the first week of the Conference? before any votes 
were taken that, as to any recommendation that 
received the vote of two thirds of the states rep- 
resented here, as a member of the Council of For- 
eign Ministers I will do all that I can to secure the 
incorporation of such recommendation in the trea- 
ties regardless of how the United States may have 
voted on that recommendation in this Conference. 


1 Made at the closing plenary session of the Paris Peace 
Conference on Oct. 15 and released to the press on the 
same date. The Secretary of State was the American 
Delegate to the Conference. 

* BULLETIN of Aug. 11, 1946, p. 251. 
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Welcome to the General Assembly Representatives 


REMARKS BY UNDER SECRETARY ACHESON ' 


Today, as the representatives to the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations gather in New York, 
I am happy to extend a hearty welcome to all the 
visiting delegations. 

The Government and people of the United States 
are honored by your presence. We hope that you 
will enjoy your association with us, and that your 
work here will be outstandingly successful. 

We will spare no effort to contribute to the full 
success of this work. We will do our best to place 
adequate facilities at the disposal of the delega- 
tions and the members of the Secretariat itself. 

We know that our visitors from abroad will be 
working under some material difficulties. For the 
most part, these difficulties are a direct outgrowth 
of the war. 

Like many other countries, we suffer from short- 
ages which will probably cause our guests some 
discomfort and inconvenience. I would ask the 
delegates to the General Assembly and their staffs 
to realize this fact, and I would also ask the resi- 
dents of the New York area to continue to do their 
utmost to reduce all these difficulties to a minimum. 
The Government of the United States will do its 
part. 

The General Assembly session which is about to 
open will be of very great importance to all the 
United Nations. It will carry forward the task 
which was begun at London last January and Feb- 
ruary. At that time the General Assembly set up 
the organization of the United Nations. Now it 
will go on to put the organization on a permanent 
footing. 

In its meetings at London, the Assembly also 
began to grapple with important world problems. 
We anticipate that here in New York it will deal 
with a very wide range of political, economic, and 
social matters. Besides those which have been 


* Made on the National Broadcasting Company’s public 
service program, ‘Welcome to United Nations”, on Oct. 20 
and released to the press on the same date. 
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placed on its agenda by the member states, the 
Assembly will consider subjects included in the 
reports submitted to it by the Security Council and 
the Economic and Social Council. In its delibera. 
tions, the views of all the members, great and 
small, will be heard; and its recommendations 


where they are made, will have the weight off 


acceptance by the new international community. 

We do not anticipate that this session of the 
General Assembly will be a calm and cut-and- 
dried performance. There will be differences of 
opinion ; there may be sharp disputes. Some peo- 
ple, hearing discordant voices of delegations, will 
be tempted to give way to despair and to declare 
that it is impossible to compose the differences 
separating nations. 

The Government of the United States em- 
phatically repudiates this view. We regret that 
differences of opinion exist, and that they hamper 
the work of world political and economic recon- 
struction. But, as we see it, some such differences 
are inevitable in any community, national or in- 
ternational. We feel that to smother them be- 
neath the pleasantries of diplomacy could be fatal 
to world organization. 

World organization is, of necessity, a complex 
affair in this age. But there is one outstanding 
commitment which all the member states have as- 
sumed in setting up the United Nations. It is the 
solemn obligation not to resort to the threat or 
use of force in their international relations—and 
to settle their disputes by peaceful means. 

There is only one way to settle differences of 
opinion satisfactorily. That is the way of dis- 
cussion and persuasion, of reasonable compromise, 
and by the peaceful means of the ballot. 

That is why we, like the other members of the 
United Nations, lay such great stress on the im- 
portance of the General Assembly. This Assem- 
bly of the United Nations symbolizes the method 
by which disputes can be brought to the attention 
of the world, investigated, talked out, and resolved 
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in agreement. Upon this method rests the hope 
for the organization of a lasting peace. 

Legally, the United Nations Charter has been 
in force for less than one year. If there are those 
who complain because in that period the United 
Nations has not settled all the problems which 
have been brought before it, we urge them to 
have patience. The physical reconstruction of the 
ravages of the war will take not one but many 
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years. Political and economic reconstruction will 
take even longer. Spiritual regeneration is a task 
that continues without end. 

The Government of the United States has based 
its foreign policy on support of the United Na- 
tions, and it will not falter in its support. It 
looks forward confidently to a full measure of 
progress on the long and difficult road that leads 
to world conciliation. 


Short-Wave Radio Facilities Made Available for U.N. Broadcasts 


{Released to the press October 18] 


The United States Government will make avail- 
able short-wave voice radio facilities for United 
Nations broadcasts during the forthcoming Gen- 
eral Assembly Session in New York. This was 
announced on October 18 by William Benton, 
Assistant Secretary of State for public affairs. 


“The Department’s International Broadcasting 
Division is happy to cooperate with the United 
Nations in helping to see that full information on 
its deliberations is disseminated as widely as pos- 
sible throughout the world”, Mr. Benton said. 
“This conforms to the Department’s announced 
position supporting adequate and unrestricted dis- 
tribution of world news as one of the vital factors 
looking toward permanent peace. I also hope it 
may point up the necessity of the United Nations 
establishing its own world radio network at the 
earliest moment, as recommended by the US. 
Commission of UNESCO and by General Sarnoff 
of RCA.” 


Mr. Benton disclosed that the Office of Interna- 
tional Information and Cultural Affairs of the 
State Department (OIC) had provided 11 high- 
powered transmitters for use by the United Na- 
tions. These will be used to broadcast the story 
of the General Assembly meetings to Europe, Latin 
America, and the Far East. The first broadcast 
will be of the opening meeting on October 23. 

This will mark the first broadcast in the name 
of the United Nations and the first by United Na- 
tions personnel. Heretofore, OIC’s “Voice of 
America” has broadcast the proceedings of all open 
meetings of the United Nations Security Council. 

The United Nations will broadcast the General 
Assembly meetings in full, with running com- 


mentaries in English and French. The programs 
also will include eyewitness accounts of the meet- 
ings, background talks about the organization, and 
interviews with delegates and members of the 
United Nations Secretariat. 

These morning and evening programs will be 
beamed to Europe by four transmitters from the 
east coast. In addition, the United Nations will 
broadcast in the other three official languages, 
Spanish, Chinese, and Russian. Four OIC trans- 
mitters will beam the Spanish programs to Latin 
America, from 9:15 to 10:15 p. m., E.S.T. The 
Chinese programs will be carried on three other 
transmitters between 2:45 and 3:45 a.m., E.S.T. 
For technical reasons the Russian broadcasts will 
be carried by two Canadian stations made avail- 
able by the Canadian Broadcasting Company. 

With the United Nations handling direct broad- 
casts of the General Assembly proceedings, the 
“Voice of America” will step up its own coverage 
of the historic session. Under the direction of 
Kenneth D. Fry, Chief of OIC’s International 
Broadcasting Division, all language desks have 
arranged to give increased air time to the meetings. 
Throughout the session, the English Section will 
have a daily 30-minute digest of proceedings en- 
titled “United Nations Review”. The program 
will contain recorded excerpts from the Assembly 
meetings, linked together by a commentary. The 
“United Nations Review” will be beamed to Eu- 
rope at 1:30 p.m. and at 5:30 am. E.S.T., to 
Latin America at 8:30 p.m., and to the Far East 
at 5:30 a.m. 

All the other language desks will have special 
broadcasts. There will be full coverage of com- 
mentaries, press reviews, addresses, and special 
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events to tell listeners around the world of United 
Nations activities. 

For these programs, the “Voice of America” will 
have the full-time use of the 25 OIC transmitters 
not to be used by the United Nations. It will also 
use the other 11 transmitters when they are not 
required for the United Nations own programs. 

The OIC transmitters to be used by the United 
Nations, their frequencies, and their time on the 
air are as follows: 


For broadcasts to Europe—WNBI, 17780 kilo- 
cycles, from 9:30 am. to 1:30 p.m., E.S.T.; 
WNRI, 13050 kilocycles until 6:15 p.m., E.S.T., 
and 6190 kilocycles from 6:30 p.m. to 9 p.m.; 
WNRX, 21610 kilocycles to 1: 45 p.m., E.S.T., and 
9570 kilocycles from 2 p.m. to 9 p.m.: and WOOC, 
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15200 kilocycles to 4:30 p.m., E.S.T., and 11870 
kilocycles from 5 p.m. to 9 p.m. 

For broadcasts to the Far East—KNBA, beamed 
on China, 9490 kilocycles; KNBI, beamed on Ha- 
wail and Australia, 9490 kilocycles; and KRHO, 
Honolulu relay beamed on China, 9650 kilocycles. 
All three stations are on the air from 2: 45 a.m. to 
3:45 am., E.S.T. 

For broadcasts to Latin America—WCBX, 
beamed on western South America, 15270 kilo- 
cycles; WLWO, beamed on eastern South Amer- 
ica, 11790 kilocycles; WLWL-1, beamed on west- 
ern South America and Central America, 9750 
kilocycles; and WRCA, beamed on eastern South 
America, 9670 kilocycles. These stations are on 
the air from 9:15 p.m. to 10:15 p.m., E.S.T. 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Calendar of Meetings 





IN SESSION AS OF OCTOBER 20, 1946 
Far Eastern Commission 


United Nations: 
Security Council 
Military Staff Committee 
Commission on Atomic Energy 


UNRRA—Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees: Joint 


Planning Committee 


Paris Peace Conference 


yerman External Property Negotiations with Portugal (Safehaven) | Lisbon 
pert 


PICAO: 
Interim Council 


Divisional Demonstrations of Radio Aids to Air Navigation 


International Emergency Food Council: Second Council Meeting 


Washington | February 26 


March 25 
March 25 


Lake Success 
| Lake Success 


| Lake Success | June 14 
Washington and Lake | July 24 
Success 
Paris | July 29—October 15 


September 3 


| Montreal | September 4 
| New York-—Indianap- | October 7-26 
| olis | 


Washington October 14-15 


Preparatory Commission of the International Conference on Trade | London October 15 
and Employment | 
Emergency Economic Committee for Europe: Housing Committee Paris | October 18-19 


Second Pan American Conference oa Leprosy 
SCHEDULED 
International Committee on Weights and Measures 


Permanent Committee of the International Health Office 


United Nations: General Assembly (Second Part of First Session) 


United Maritime Consultative Council: Second Meeting 


PICAO: 
Regional 


Air Traffic Control Committee, European—Mediterranean | Paris 


Region 


| Rio de Janeiro October 19-31 


Paris | October 22 
Paris | October 23 
October 23 
| October 24-30 


Flushing Meadows 


| Washington 


| October 28 


Calendar prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State. 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS—Continued 
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Scheduled—Continued 


PICAO—Continued 
Divisional 
Meteorological Division 
Special Radio Technical Division 
Communications Division 
Search and Rescue Division 


Rules of the Air and Air Traffic Control Practices Division 


Informal Four Power Broadcasting Conference 


International Commission for Air Navigation (CINA): 
ninth Session 


FAO: Preparatory Commission to study World Food Board Pro- 


posals 
World Health Organization: Interim Commission 
Council of Foreign Ministers 
International Telegraph Consulting Committee (CCIT) 
IARA: Meetings on Conflicting Custodial Claims 


International Technical Committee of Aerial Legal Experts (CITEJA) | Cairo 


International Wool Meeting 


ILO: 
Industrial Committee on Textiles 


Industrial Committee on Building, Engineering and_ Public 


Works 
Second Inter-American Congress of Radiology 
United Nations: ECOSOC: Commission on Narcotie Drugs 


UNESCO: 
“Month” Exhibition 
Preparatory Commission 
General Conference 


Inter-American Commission of Women: Fifth Annual Assembly 


Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees (IGCR): Sixth Plenary | 


Session 


Montreal October 29 
Montreal October 30—November 8 
Montreal November 19 
Montreal November 26 
Montreal December 3 
Paris October 28-30 
Twenty- | Dublin October 28-31 
Washington | October 28 
Geneva November 4-10 


New York November 4 
November 4-9 
November 6 
November 6 


November 11-16 


London 


Brussels 


London 





November 14 
November 25 


Brussels 
Brussels 


Habana November 17-22 


Lake Success November 18 








Paris November 
| Paris November 14-15 
| Paris November 19 
| Washington December 2—12 
| 


London | December 11 





Activities and Developments» 


TERMS OF REFERENCE OF THE INTER-ALLIED 
TRADE BOARD FOR JAPAN! 


1. At the request of the United States Govern- 
ment the Far Eastern Commission hereby estab- 
lishes the Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japan. 
The United States Government will request each 
of the Governments represented on the Far East- 
ern Commission to appoint a representative to 


?Unanimously approved by the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion on Oct. 10. The text of this document has been re- 
ceived by the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, 
and it was released to the press on Oct. 15. 
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the Board. The Board will meet in Washington, 
D.C. 

2. The purpose of the Board is to provide easy 
and rapid means of consultation between the 
United States Government as the principal occu- 
pying power and the other Governments repre- 
sented on the Far Eastern Commission regarding 
the disposition of exports available from Japan 
and the furnishing of imports required for Japan, 
which lie beyond the scope of the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers’ own authority to 
arrange. 

3. Within the framework of the Potsdam Decla- 
ration, policies established in accordance with the 
Terms of Reference of the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion, and the declared objectives of the occupation, 
the functions of the Inter-Allied Trade Board for 
Japan will be to make recommendations to the 
United States Government on: 


a. The disposition of commodities available for 
export from Japan; 

b. The sources from which commodities shall be 
imported into Japan; 

ce. The best arrangements for facilitating 
Japanese exports and imports generally. 


All recommendations of the Board involving 
matters of policy shall be subject to the approval 
of the Far Eastern Commission. 


Exports 


4. In the case of commodities which are in short 
world supply the Inter-Allied Trade Board may 
use any statistical data and consult with allocating 
authorities and other similar organizations. 

5. In considering the disposition of other com- 
modities which may be made available for export 
from Japan, the Board shall consider any evidence 
or arguments which may be presented to it by its 
members and shall either recommend that the 
commodity be disposed of at the discretion of the 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers or 
shall recommend an allocation of the commodity 
which in its opinion, shall further the objectives 
of the Allied Powers with respect to Japan as 
stated in the Potsdam Declaration and insure the 
equitable distribution of the supply among coun- 
tries which wish to purchase the commodity. 

6. It shall be the responsibility of the Board to 
make recommendations as to terms of sale of 
Japanese exports. 
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Imports 


7. It shall be the responsibility of the Board to 
make recommendations as to the terms of purchase 
of Japanese imports so as to further the announced 
objectives of the occupation, giving full weight to 
the desirability of minimizing the cost of procure- 
ment. 

8. In considering procurement of commodities 
which are required by Japan, the Board shall 
either (a) decide that the commodity can be ac- 
quired at the discretion of the authorities making 
the purchase or (}) shall recommend the source of 
the commodity in such manner as, in its opinion, 
shall further the announced objectives of the Allied 
Powers with respect to Japan and provide for the 
equitable distribution of purchases among the 
supplying countries. 


CHILE, LEBANON, NORWAY ACCEPT INVITA- 
TION TO DISCUSS TRADE BARRIERS 


[Released to the press October 14] 


The Department of State announced on October 
14 that Chile, Lebanon, and Norway have accepted 
an invitation issued by the United States to par- 
ticipate in negotiations for the reduction of bar- 
riers to world trade as a necessary step in the 
preparation for a world conference on trade and 
employment. 

The invitations were extended to Chile, Leban- 
on, and Norway on August 20, 1946 after consul- 
tation with the governments of the 15 countries 
originally invited by the United States to partici- 
pate, and following the action of the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations in ap- 
proving a resolution for an international confer- 
ence on trade and employment and in naming a 
preparatory committee for the international con- 
ference which included the United States, the 15 
nations originally invited, and Chile, Lebanon, 
and Norway. 

The countries originally invited were: Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, China, Cuba, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, India, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Union of South Africa, 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the 
United Kingdom. 

The Preparatory Committee is holding its first 
meeting in London on October 15, 1946. 

The first meeting on negotiations for the reduc- 
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tion of trade barriers, however, is not scheduled to 
be held until the spring of 1947. 


AMERICAN DELEGATES TO INFORMAL FOUR 
POWER BROADCASTING CONFERENCE 
[Released to the press October 15] 
The Department of State announced on October 
15 the appointment of United States representa- 
tives to attend an informal four-power interna- 
tional high-frequency-broadcasting conference in 
Paris on October 24 to discuss the feasibility of 
creating a new world broadcasting organization. 
Francis Colt de Wolf, Chief of the Telecom- 
munications Division of the Department of State, 
was named chairman of the American representa- 
tion. 
Other representatives are as follows: 


Dr. J. H. Dellinger, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards 

Forney A. Rankin, Associate Chief, International 
Broadcasting Division, Department of State 

Robert Burton, International Broadcasting Divi- 
sion, Department of State 


Other countries to be represented at the confer- 
ence are the United Kingdom, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and France. 

It is contemplated that the conference will in- 
formally discuss high-frequency organization 
problems with respect to broadcasting only and 
will not be concerned with frequency allocations to 
stations. The conference does not plan to phrase 
any concrete proposals but will concentrate on 
seeking unanimity of potential proposals for a 
projected world conference to set up a world 
broadcasting organization. 


MEETING OF,COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS 
[Released to the press October 17] 


The Secretary of State announced on October 17 
that the Council of Foreign Ministers will recon- 
vene on November 4, 1946 at New York to con- 
tinue its work on the drafting of the peace treaties 
with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Fin- 
land. The headquarters of the Council for these 
meetings will be at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 





* Prepared by the Office of International Information and 
Cultural Affairs in collaboration with the Division of 
International Conferences, Department of State. 
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Secretary of State Byrnes and the Ministers of 
Foreign A ffairs of the United Kingdom, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, and France, ac- 
companied by their respective deputies and ad- 
visers, will participate in the New York meetings. 

Although the General Assembly of the United 
Nations will meet at New York concurrently with 
the Council of Foreign Ministers, the meetings of 
the Council will be conducted independently at its 
own temporary headquarters. 


UNESCO MONTH! 


The first meeting of the General Conference of 
UNESCO, to be held in Paris on November 19, will 
be marked by the celebration of UNESCO Month. 

In Paris, exhibits, film shows, lectures, and con- 
certs will emphasize the cultural bonds among peo- 
ples. The United States will participate in the 
Paris program by supplying contributions to the 
education, educational-reconstruction, scientific, 
and fine-arts sections of the exhibition, including 
a collection of contemporary American oils and 
water colors now on display at the Metropolitan 
Museum, the atomic-energy exhibit of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, and panels prepared by the 
U. S. Office of Education. A wide range of Amer- 
ican entertainment and documentary and educa- 
tional films will be exhibited. A number of 
distinguished Americans have been invited to par- 
ticipate in the lecture programs. 

UNESCO Month will be observed simultaneous- 
ly in other countries. Such observances, however, 
will not take the form of formal large-scale ex- 
hibits and programs. The Department of State 
has suggested to organized groups and educational 
institutions that they find occasion during Novem- 
ber to emphasize in regional and local meetings 
the purposes of UNESCO and the cultural bonds 
among peoples. 


AMERICAN DELEGATION TO THE GENERAL 
CONFERENCE OF UNESCO 


[Released to the press October 14] 

The Acting Secretary of State announced on 
October 14 that the President has designated the 
following 10 persons as delegates to the first ses- 
sion of the General Conference of the United 


(Continued on page 779) 








interim Commission on International Health 


ARTICLE BY H. VAN ZILE HYDE 


International organization in the field of health 
will be advanced by two meetings scheduled for 
late October and early November : the semi-annual 
meeting of the Permanent Committee of the In- 
ternational Office of Public Health, Paris, October 
23-31, and the second session of the Interim Com- 
mission of the World Health Organization, 
Geneva, November 4-10. 

The Permanent Committee, at which the United 
States will be represented by Dr. James A. Doull, 
Chief of the Office of International Health Rela- 
tions, U.S. Public Health Service, and Howard B. 
Calderwood of the same office, will be concerned 
primarily with putting its house in order for the 
early transfer of its functions and assets to the 
World Health Organization. Final absorption of 
the Paris Office by the World Health Organiza- 
tion cannot be completed before the protocol pro- 
viding for its absorption is signed by all signa- 
tories to the Rome agreement of 1907 providing for 
the establishment of the International Office of 
Public Health,’ or before those signatories have 
denounced the agreement as provided in article IV 
of the protocol. It is contemplated that the Per- 
manent Committee will arrange for the transfer 
to the World Health Organization Interim Com- 
mission of the functions of the Office which are 
related to the international exchange of epidemio- 
logical information and the publication of epi- 
demiological statistics. This transfer will con- 
stitute an important consolidation, for these func- 
tions are now performed by the Paris Office, 
UNRRA, and the United Nations (as heir to the 
League of Nations). 

The World Health Organization Interim Com- 
mission, composed of representatives of 18 states, 
will be concerned largely at its November meet- 
ing with organizational matters and with the 
development of its relationships with other inter- 


* Treaty Series 511. 


* For article by Mr. Persinger on the Fifth Council Ses- 
sion of UNRRA, see BULLETIN of Sept. 22, 1946, p. 523. 
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national organizations. The United States will 


be represented by Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon} 


General of the United States Public Health Serv. 
ice, and by an advisory staff of three members. 

It is expected that the Commission will have 
before it for action a draft agreement with 
UNRRA providing for the transfer of UNRRA 
health activities and UNRRA funds sufficient for 
the continuance of vital advisory health functions 
until the World Health Organization is function- 
ing. Provision for such transfer was made by 
the UNRRA Council in a resolution (No. 94) 
adopted at its Fifth Session in Geneva, August, 
1946.2 It is anticipated that the UNRRA Cen- 
tral Committee will act, prior to the Interim 
Commission meeting, on a draft agreement which 
has been developed by a joint conference meet- 
ing under the chairmanship of Fiorello H. la 
Guardia. The functions to be transferred, as 
covered in the draft agreement, include technical 
advice and assistance to the national health serv- 
ices of states receiving UNRRA aid and the 
operation of an international fellowship program 
in the field of health. 

The Interim Commission will also consider 
procedures for: 


1. Conducting negotiations with the United 
Nations, specialized agencies, and other interna- 
tional organizations; 

2. Providing representation at meetings of 
other agencies; 

3. Participating in joint committees and com- 
missions ; 

4. Establishing expert committees; and 

5. Conducting relations with non-governmental, 


international, and national organizations in the 
field of health. 


The Commission is expected to consider the 
appointment, at this session, of expert committees 
on epidemiology and quarantine, health in devas- 
tated areas, nomenclature of disease, and narcotics. 
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Basic Principles in Establishment of International Trade Organization 


BY CLAIR WILCOX: 


When a dog bites a man, according to a saying 
that is common in my country, the event goes un- 
recorded in the press. But when a man bites a 
dog the story is good for a headline on page one. 
So it is with the popular appraisal of the progress 
that has been made, since the war, toward the 
reconstruction of a world order. The difficulties 
that have been encountered and the persisting 
threat of failure are uppermost in every mind. 
The solid successes that have been achieved are 
taken for granted, as if they were a matter of 
routine. This attitude is understandable: con- 
flict is exciting ; agreement is dull. But it is sadly 
lacking in perspective : the big news, the important 
news, is not that nations have encountered diffi- 
culties, but that they have surmounted them; not 
that their efforts are threatened with failure, but 
that they have been attended by so large a measure 
of success. 

The world has gone a long way, in the last few 
years, toward binding itself together in a network 
of agencies for international cooperation. The 
organization of the United Nations has been 
established; the General Assembly, the Security 
Council, and the Economic and Social Council, 
with their several commissions and subcommis- 
sions, are now going concerns. The United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, the Civil 
Aviation Organization, the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
and the World Health Organization have joined 
the International Labor Organization as special- 
ized international agencies. The nations are de- 
veloping the programs and organizing the insti- 
tutions through which they can work together, 
side by side, to reconstruct a shattered world. 
For so much in the way of concrete accomplish- 
ment, in so short a time, there is no precedent in 
history. 

Much has been done; much remains to be done. 
The General Assembly, meeting this month in New 
York, will act upon the recommendation of the 
Economic and Social Council for the establish- 
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ment of an international organization for refugees. 
The United Maritime Consultative Council, meet- 
ing in Washington, will consider the creation of a 
world-wide intergovernmental organization for 
maritime affairs. A reconstituted international 
telecommunications organization is now under dis- 
cussion in Moscow, and a conference to plan for 
such a body may be held in the spring of 1947. 
And finally, our own committee has been charged 
with the responsibility of writing a constitution 
for an organization in the field of international 
trade. 

Of the many tasks of economic reconstruction 
that remain, ours is by all odds the most important. 
Unless we bring this work to completion, the hopes 
of those builders who preceded us can never be ful- 
filled. If the peoples who now depend upon relief 
are soon to become self-supporting, if those who 
now must borrow are eventually to repay, if cur- 
rencies are permanently to be stabilized, if workers 
on farms and in factories are to enjoy the highest 
possible levels of real income, if standards of nu- 
trition and health are to be raised, if cultural 
interchange is to bear fruit in daily life, the world 
must be freed, in large measure, of the barriers 
that now obstruct the flow of goods and services. 
If political and economic order is to be rebuilt, we 
must provide, in our world trade charter, the solid 
foundation upon which the superstructure of in- 
ternational cooperation is to stand. 

From the project of establishing an interna- 
tional trade organization, I take it, there is no dis- 
sent. But with regard to details there will be 
many views. It would be well, therefore, at the 
outset, to find the fundamental principles on which 
all nations can agree. Of such principles, I should 
like to suggest five; and, with your permission, I 
shall state them, dogmatically, and comment 
briefly upon each. 

The first principle is that existing barriers to 


1 Made before the Preparatory Committee for an Inter- 
national Conference on Trade and Employment in Lon- 
don on Oct. 17, 1946 and released to the press on the same 
date. Mr. Wilcox, Director of the Office of International 
Trade Policy of the Department of State, is chairman of 
the American Delegation. 
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international trade should be substantially re- 
duced, so that the volume of such trade may be 
large—larger, certainly, than it was between the 
two world wars. Readier access to foreign mar- 
kets is needed if nations are to earn the foreign 
exchange that will enable them to pay for the 
imports that they require. Increased trade, with 
greater specialization and more active competi- 
tion, should enhance the productivity of labor, cut 
the costs of production, enlarge the output of in- 
dustry, and add to the richness and diversity of 
daily living. More goods should flow from less 
effort, and levels of consumption should be height- 
ened all around the world. A renewed sense of 
well-being should contribute, in turn, to domestic 
stability and to international peace. Abundant 
trade is not an end in itself; it is a means to ends 
that should be held in common by all mankind. 

The second principle is that international trade 
should be multilateral rather than bilateral. Par- 
ticular transactions, of course, are always bilateral ; 
one seller deals with one buyer, But under multi- 
lateralism the pattern of trade in general is many- 
sided. Sellers are not compelled to confine their 
sales to buyers who will deliver them equivalent 
values in other goods. Buyers are not required to 
find sellers who will accept payment in goods that 
the buyers have produced. Traders sell where they 
please, exchanging goods for money, and buy 
where they please, exchanging money for goods. 
Bilateralism, by contrast, is akin to barter. Under 
this system, you may sell for money, but you can- 
not use your money to buy where you please. Your 
customer insists that you must buy from him if he 
is to buy from you. Imports are directly tied to 
exports, and each country must balance its ac- 
counts, not only with the world as a whole but 
separately with every other country with which it 
deals. 

The case against bilateralism is a familiar one. 
By reducing the number and the size of the trans- 
actions that can be effected, it holds down the 
volume of world trade. By restricting the scope of 
available markets and sources of supply, it limits 
the possible economies of international specializa- 
tion. By freezing trade into rigid patterns, it 
hinders accommodation to changing conditions. 
Multilateralism follows market opportunities in a 
search for purely economic advantage; bilateral- 
ism invites the intrusion of political considera- 
tions. It will be agreed, I trust, that nations living 
in the middle of the twentieth century should not 
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be thrown back to the primitivism of barter, with 
all of the inconvenience, all of the costs, and all of 
the risks which such a system entails. 

The third principle is that international trade 
should be non-discriminatory. This principle 
would require that every nation give equal treat- 
ment to the commerce of all friendly states, It 
should be evident that discrimination obstructs 
the flow of trade, that it distorts normal relation- 
ships and prevents the most desirable division of 
labor, that it tends to perpetuate itself by canaliz- 
ing trade and establishing vested interests, and 
finally that it shifts the emphasis in commercial 
relations from economics to politics. Discrimina- 
tion begets bilateralism as bilateralism begets dis- 
crimination. If we are to rid ourselves of either 
one of them, we must rid ourselves of both. 

The fourth principle is that prosperity and sta- 
bility, both in industry and agriculture, are so 
intimately related to international trade that sta- 
bilization policies and trade policies must be con- 
sistent, each with the other. It should be recog- 
nized that the survival of progressive trade policies 
will depend upon the ability of nations to achieve 
and maintain high and stable levels of employ- 
ment and upon their willingness to protect the 
producers of staple commodities against the sud- 
den impact of violent change. It should be recog- 
nized, too, that the advantages of abundant trade 
cannot be realized if nations seek to solve their 
own employment problems by exporting unem- 
ployment to their neighbors, or if they attempt, 
over long periods, to hold the production and prices 
of staple commodities at levels that cannot be 
sustained by world demand. Programs that are 
directed toward the objectives of prosperity and 
stability, on the one hand, and abundant trade, on 
the other, will not often be in conflict. But when 
they are they must be compromised. 

The fifth and final principle is that the rules 
that govern international commerce should be so 
drafted that they will apply with equal fairness 
and with equal force to the external trade of all 
nations, regardless of whether their internal econ- 
omies are organized upon the basis of individual- 
ism, collectivism, or some combination of the two. 
The United States, among other countries, will 
continue to entrust the management of her industry 
and the conduct of her trade to private enterprise, 
relying primarily for guidance upon freely deter- 
mined market price. Some countries have taken 
over the entire operation of their economies, guid- 
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g production according to the requirements of a 
rentral plan. Others have committed substantial 
segments of their industry and trade to public 
pwnership under varying patterns of control. 
There can be no question concerning the right of 
very Nation to adopt and to maintain, without 
external interference, the form of economic organ- 
ation that it prefers. But it should be agreed 
hat this diversity of economic systems need not 
und cannot be permitted to split the world into 
exclusive trading blocs. Every nation stands to 
pain from the widest possible movement of goods 
und services. Every nation should recognize an 
obligation to buy and sell abroad, wherever mutual 
udvantage is to be obtained. The rules that apply 

o diverse trading systems must differ in detail. 
But they should not differ in principle. That in- 
ternational trade should be abundant, that it 

hould be multilateral, that it should be non-dis- 
Scene that stabilization policies and trade 
policies should be consistent—these are proposi- 
tions on which all nations, whatever their forms of 
economic organization, can agree. 

These are the principles that the United States 
as sought to embody in the Proposals for Expan- 
ion of World Trade and Employment that it 
ublished in December of last year, and to elabo- 
ate in the Suggested Charter for an International 
Trade Organization that it circulated to other 
members of this Committee during the past sum- 
mer and published on September twentieth. The 
latter draft, in accordance with the resolution of 
the Economic and Social Council, has been submit- 
ted to the Council’s secretariat for transmission to 
this Committee. We hope that it will be accepted 
as a working document, that it will afford a useful 
basis for discussion, and that it will facilitate the 
process of arriving at agreement on a final draft. 

The importance which my Government attaches 
to this enterprise is evidenced by the years of la- 
bor it has put into the writing of the Proposals and 
the Suggested Charter. As they stand, these doc- 
fe give expression, in principle, to the policy 








of the United States. But they are not to be 
taken, in detail, as presenting a formulation which 
we regard as fixed or final. We have sought, 
through consultation with other governments and 
ss modification of our earlier drafts, to take 
into account the interests and the needs of all na- 
tions, be they large or small, highly industrialized 
or relatively undeveloped, capitalist, socialist, or 
communist. But we do not pretend that we have 
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said the last word, dotted the final z, or crossed the 
final ¢. If we have not succeeded in meeting legiti- 
mate requirements, we shall be ready to consider 
further modifications. It would not be in our own 
interest to insist upon provisions that may be det- 
rimental to the interests of other states. As far as 
we are concerned, however, our cards are on the 
table. The Suggested Charter expresses, in gen- 
eral outline, what we want. 

The present draft is not a product of pure altru- 
ism. We conceive the principles which it embodies 
to be in the interest of the United States. We want 
large exports. An important part of our agricul- 
tural activity has long been directed toward sales 
abroad. And now our heavy, mass-production in- 
dustries are also geared to a level of output which 
exceeds the normal, peacetime demands of our do- 
mestic market. We want large imports. The war 
has made great inroads on our natural resources; 
we have become and may increasingly become de- 
pendent upon foreign supplies of basic materials. 
The quantity and the variety of our demand for 
consumers’ goods are capable of indefinite expan- 
sion. Abundant trade is essential to our industrial 
strength, to our economic health, to the well-being 
of our people. 

But surely it is true that this interest is one that 
is shared, in greater or lesser degree, by every 
other nation in the world. Indeed, if the impor- 
tance of untrammeled trade to the United States is 
great, its importance to many other nations must 
be compelling. Countries that are small, populous, 
and highly industrialized must have access to for- 
eign markets if they are to earn the exchange with 
which to pay for foodstuffs and raw materials. 
Countries that specialize in the production of a 
small number of staple commodities must have 
access to such markets if they are to maintain the 
basis of their economic life. Countries that have 
been devastated by the enemy must be enabled 
to sell abroad if they are to obtain materials for 
their reconstruction. Countries that are relatively 
undeveloped must be enabled to make such sales 
if they are to acquire equipment for their indus- 
trialization. Countries that have borrowed for 
either of these purposes must be permitted to earn 
exchange if they are to service their debts. If the 
trade of the world were to be governed by rules 
the opposite of those contained in the Suggested 
Charter, the United States would deeply regret it, 
but it could adapt itself to the resulting situation ; 
its economy would survive the strain. But other 
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nations, in this respect, are less fortunately en- 
dowed than are we. For us, the strangulation of 
trade would necessitate a difficult readjustment. 
For others, it would spell catastrophe. 

It will doubtless be remarked, in the course of 
these proceedings, that the United States has not 
always practiced the gospel that it now presumes 
to preach. This I admit. But the fact that we 
have sinned in the past should not be taken to 
justify all of us in sinning in the future, to our 
mutual harm. Certainly, it should not be inferred 
that the economic strength of the United States 
can be attributed to the restrictions that we have 
imposed on our external trade. We have within 
our berders an area of 3,000,000 square miles, di- 
verse resources, and a market of 140,000,000 
customers. And the founders of our republic 
wisely provided that this vast market should not 
be split by customs barriers. As for our foreign 
trade, I submit that our present proposals should 
demonstrate that we can learn from history. 

It will probably be said, too, that the provisions 
of the Suggested Charter, particularly those that 
deal with commercial policies and restrictive busi- 
ness practices, are negative rather than affirmative. 
It is true that the work of reducing barriers to 
trade and eliminating discriminatory practices is 
negative, in the same sense in which the work of 
a surgeon who removes a diseased appendix is 
negative. But for proposing an operation that is 
required to restore the body economic to full 
health we offer no apologies. The other chapters 
of the Charter, however, particularly those that 
deal with employment policy, commodity arrange- 
ments, and the framework of an international 
trade organization, are scarcely to be described as 
negative. And the Charter as a whole is designed 
to make affirmative provision for the expansion of 

world trade. 

The draft recognizes that provision must be 
made to enable undeveloped countries to achieve 
a greater diversification of their economies. And, 
in this connection, I wish to make it clear that the 
United States affirmatively seeks the early indus- 
trialization of the less developed sections of the 
world. We know, from experience, that more 
highly industrialized nations generate greater pur- 
chasing power, afford better markets, and attain 
higher levels of living. We have sought to pro- 
mote industrialization by exporting plant, equip- 
ment, and know-how; by opening markets to coun- 
tries that are in the early stages of their industrial 
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development; by extending loans through th 
Export-Import Bank; by participating in th 
establishment of the International Bank. J 
recognize that public assistance may be require 
in some cases, to enable new industries to get ¢ S 
their feet. But we believe that such aid shou} ~~" 
be confined to enterprises that will eventually | 
able to stand alone and that it should be provide 
directly, by public contributions, rather than infect | 
directly by restraints on trade. The interests @/fice 
undeveloped countries in sound industrializatiofAmer 
cannot be served effectively by imposing arbitra My 
restrictions on the flow of goods and services. W expre 
believe, finally, that the Economic and Socitfo4g, 
Council and some of the specialized agencies dy, ic¢ 
the United Nations, including the proposed Ino ¢¢: 
ternational Trade Organization, may make af 
firmative contributions to the process of ind 
trial development, and we stand ready to conside 
all serious proposals that are directed toward thi 
end. 

Every nation, of course, will feel that its on 
situation is in some respect peculiar; that som 
special provision is required to meet its need 
Exceptional cases will call for exceptional rule§js jm; 
And such rules must be written into the Chartefnany 
where the need for them is real. But they mund » 
be particularized, limited in extent and time, an§ment 
set forth in terms of fixed criteria. Mutuality funder 
benefit and of obligation must be preserved. Ngered 
special interest, however worthy, can justify 4 It; 
sweeping exemption from general principles. Ex{convi 
ceptions must be made, but they cannot be mad4 fined 
in terms so broad as to emasculate the Charter # Yugc 
a whole. We have been called together to create died ; 
an organization that will liberate world trade camp 
If our efforts are to succeed, it will be by virttthe Y 
of the fact that each of us has come prepared ti labor 
make his contribution to the common enterprise for w 

In conclusion, let me repeat that my countr what 
seeks a Charter and an Organization that wil} tte 
apply with equal fairness to the trade of every by th 
nation in the world. If it should be shown that of th 
any one of the detailed provisions of the preset oe 
draft is really detrimental to the essential inter mp! 
ests of another state, we shall recommend that !! hl 
be withdrawn or modified. I remarked, at tq.) 
outset, that conflict is exciting and agreement dull Th 
It is the hope of my Delegation that the ag renee 
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ings of this Committee will be dull. We shall d 
everything in our power to make them so. 








[Released to the press October 18] 







"expressed in the Embassy’s note of August 28, 
Soci 946, protesting against the treatment given to 
1eS Gristian Hegel in respect to his confinement in 
ed Itt oncentration camp since November 26, 1944 and 
the hiring of him at forced labor to private em- 
ployer. ‘The view expressed in the Foreign Office 
“note of September 7 to the effect that “persons 
being detained may be let work in an appropriate 
way” is in full harmony with the laws and customs 
of other civilized peoples has been noted. 


/ Som ~The Government of the United States has re- 
need¥ceived from other sources information in which it 
ruléfis impelled to place confidence indicating that in 


#nany other cases the following practices have been 
mufind are being followed by the Yugoslav Govern- 
anG ment in dealing with persons having a valid claim 
ity under the laws of the United States to be consid- 
ered American citizens. 

‘ify | It appears that these individuals, who have been 
convicted of no crime whatever, have been con- 
mad#iined in camps under the administration of the 
4 Yugoslav Government; that some of them have 


trad camps; and that survivors are being hired out by 
the Yugoslav State to private individuals for farm 
@ labor, factory labor and other forms of hard labor 


by the Yugoslav Government from the employers 
of these persons. No benefit therefrom accrues 
esent{'° the American citizen concerned. The unfor- 
tunate victims of this practice receive from their 
.J¢mployer only such shelter and food as the latter 
[deems fit to give them and are compelled by him to 
work for as many as twelve hours daily. 

The United States Government states its abhor- 
rence and condemnation of the practices described 
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.S. Condemns Yugoslav Use of Americans for Slave Labor 


above. They are violations of established prin- 
ciples of international law governing the protec- 
tion of foreign subjects, constituting involuntary 
or forced labor in denial of the natural rights of 
human beings and possessing no features distin- 
guishable from slave labor. International tribu- 
nals have repeatedly held that such treatment of a 
nation’s citizens abroad is in disregard of civilized 
standards of justice and that it engages the respon- 
sibility of the State to the full extent of the 
damages suffered by the individuals concerned. 
Nor has the fact that nationals are given the same 
treatment ever been regarded as excusing the inter- 
national delinquency. The United States Govern- 
ment rejects the protest of the Yugoslav Foreign 
Office, in its note of September 7, against the char- 
acterization of this practice as slave labor and 
denies that the practice is, as stated by the Yugo- 
slav Foreign Office, in full harmony with the laws 
and customs of civilized peoples. 

Even so far as concerns prisoners of war cap- 
tured in the heat of battle between States, the 
relevant international convention signed at Geneva 
on July 27, 1929 provided in Article 3 for the re- 
tention of individual civil rights and respect of 
the personality of the individual prisoner of war. 
Provision is made in Section 3 of that Convention 
for forced labor but only in terms consonant with 
enlightened labor practices involving the full re- 
sponsibility of the detaining Power for the proper 
feeding, clothing and shelter of the prisoners of 
war, for their proper treatment, and for the reason- 
able regulation of their working hours. Thus the 
practice of the nations in respect to the soldiers 
of a belligerent Power captured in the heat of bat- 
tle while bearing arms is superior to the practice 
of the Yugoslav Government with respect to in- 
dividuals claiming the nationality of a friendly 
Power which contributed materially to the libera- 
tion of Yugoslavia from enemy occupation and 
subsequently contributed in terms of goods and 
assistance to the reconstruction of Yugoslav 
economy. 
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The United States Government deplores the at- 
titude of the Yugoslav Government as evinced in 
its notes of September 7 and August 13 regard- 
ing the rights of American citizens who without 
any legal procedure are being deprived of their 
natural rights as human beings in the manner out- 
lined above and expects that remedial measures 
will promptly be taken, and that these American 
citizens will be released and permitted to leave 
Yugoslavia without delay. 


Teat of a note delivered to the Yugoslav Foreign 


Office on August 28, 1946 
No. 412 


The American Embassy presents its compli- 
ments to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and has 
the honor to bring to the Ministry’s attention the 
case of Kristian Hegel, an American citizen, who 
it is noted had been confined in a concentration 
camp since November 26, 1944. 

It has furthermore been brought to the attention 
of the Embassy that Mr. Hegel has been sold out 
at forced labor and subjected to every type of 
hardship, privation and persecution since his ar- 
rest and detention. 

So far as the Embassy is aware, no charges have 
been preferred against Mr. Hegel. Mr. Hegel 
filed an application for passport on August 24, 
1946. His application has been approved and a 
passport valid for his immediate return to the 
United States prior to October 14, 1946 has been 
issued to him in accordance with standing in- 
structions. It is understood that Mr. Hegel will 
apply for an exit visa within the next few days. 

The Embassy is completely at a loss to under- 
stand on what grounds Mr. Hegel has been held 
since November 26, 1944 in a concentration camp 
and under what provisions of international law 
he, an American citizen, has been forced to work 
as a slave laborer. 

The Embassy expects the Ministry immediately 
to inform the Embassy why Mr. Hegel has been 
held for almost two years, why he has been sold 
out as a slave laborer, and to issue the necessary 
instructions to the appropriate authorities to per- 
mit Mr. Hegel to avail himself of the opportunity 
accorded to him by the United States Government 
of returning to the United States prior to Octo- 
ber 14, 1946. 
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It may be added that the American Gove 
ment has been fully informed of the facts and wi 
continue to be informed of any further persec 
tions inflicted upon American citizens contrary 
all recognized precepts of international law 
in direct violation of the treaties in force betw 
the United States and Yugoslavia, the validi 
of which was confirmed by the Yugoslav Gove 
ment on April 18, 1946. 


Teat of reply dated September 7, 1946 





The Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Feders 
tive People’s Republic of Yugoslavia present thei 
compliments to the American Embassy and vl 
reference to the Note of the Embassy No. 412 ¢ 
August 28, 1946 have the honor to state that de 
tails of the case of Kristian Hegel have been r 
quested from the competent Authorities, and tha 
the Ministry will supply all useful informatial 
in the premises as soon as details are available. 

In the meantime the Ministry of Foreign A ffain 
have to protest most energetically against the con 
tents of the aforesaid Note which states that “Mr 
Hegel has been sold out at forced labor and sub 
jected to every type of hardship, privation an 
persecution since his arrest and detention” as we 
as that he has been “forced to work as a slay 
laborer”. 

For the moment still missing the precise detail 
of Mr. Kristian Hegel’s case the Ministry have ti 
refuse any insinuation that “slave labor” exist in 
Yugoslavia and that in this country people wer 
being “sold out at and forced to slave labor”. 

According to the Law and in full harmony with 
Laws and customs of other cultural peoples of the 
world, persons being detained may be let work in 
an appropriate way. This is by no means inhumat 
or humiliating—as it is hinted in the Embassy’ 
Note. On the contrary a detention without any 
occupation appears far more pressing and 
demoralizing. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs have to point 
out that this is not the first time that allegations 
in Embassy Notes are such that the Ministry must 
reject them and lodge a protest against such a way 
of making Notes. It is reminded hereby to the 
Embassy’s Note No. 381 of August 10 and to the 
Ministry’s reply No. 9610 of August 14. 

The Ministry have further to reject as unneces- 
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sary and being without any reason the last state- 
ment of the Embassy’s Note of August 28 No. 412. 
The Ministry do not object to the Embassy exer- 
cising its rights to be fully informed of American 
citizens. 

In a separate Note the Ministry will put forth 
their view in the matter of Yugoslav citizens whom 
the American Embassy considers claimants to 
American citizenship. 


Text of a note delivered to the Yugoslav Foreign 
Office on August 10, 1946 
No. 381 


The American Embassy presents its compli- 
ments to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and has 
the honor to bring to the Ministry’s attention the 
case of Anton Klancar, who, according to infor- 
mation received from the Department of State at 
Washington has a justifiable claim to American 
citizenship by virtue of birth at Cleveland, Ohio, 
on November 28, 1919, and who, it is reported, is 
about to be transported for enforced labor to the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The Ministry is requested to inform the Em- 
bassy immediately whether there is any truth in 
the report received from the American Govern- 
ment and, if so, to take immediate steps to prevent 
his deportation to the USSR. 

Mr. Klancar was lastly reported to be residing 
at Gorenja Vas 62, Postasmarjeta Prinovem Mes- 
tu, Slovenia, with his sister, Mary Klancar, who 
also has a justifiable claim to American citizen- 
ship by virtue of birth at Cleveland, Ohio, on 
March 28, 1922. 

The Embassy avails itself of this opportunity 
to renew to the Foreign Office the expression of 
its high consideration. 


Text of reply dated August 13, 1946 


The Ministry for Foreign Affairs of the Feder- 
ative People’s Republic of Yugoslavia present 
their compliments to the Embassy of the United 
States of America and in connection with the lat- 
ter’s Note no. 381 regarding the alleged transpor- 
tation for enforced labor to the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, of a certain Anton Klancar, 
find themselves obliged to state the following: 

The Ministry for Foreign Affairs of the Feder- 
ative People’s Republic of Yugoslavia reject 
strongly the allegation brought forward in the 
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aforesaid note based on vague and untrue infor- 
mations regarding the transportation of Yugo- 
slaw citizens for enforced labor to the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, and protest energet- 
ically against such a way of acting of the United 
States Embassy in Belgrade. 

The Ministry for Foreign Affairs will look 
through the usual channels to establish the real 
citizenship of the said Anton Klancar, according 
to existing Yugoslav laws which are the only 
relevant in this case. 


Teat of a note delivered to the Yugoslav Foreign 
Office on July 26, 1946+ 


The American Embassy presents its compli- 
ments to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and with 
reference to its note No. 277 of June 27, 1946, and 
to previous notes concerning difficulties being en- 
countered by American citizens in obtaining exit 
visas, has the honor to state that it has been in- 
structed to transmit to the Ministry the text of the 
following press notice which was released by the 
Department of State on July 24, 1946: 


“The Department of State understands that 
claimants to American citizenship in Yugoslavia 
are being prevented by local authorities from pre- 
senting themselves to the American Embassy at 
Belgrade and that some have been deprived of 
their identifying documents. Some such persons 
who were previously inmates of concentration 
camps have been threatened with deportation to 
an unknown destination. 

“To assist the Department of State in rendering 
protection to American citizens in Yugoslavia it 
is urgently requested that persons having knowl- 
edge of the presence of such citizens in that coun- 
try communicate promptly with the Department 
of State by mail stating: 


“(a) Name of person with alternative spellings 
if any exist. 

“(b) Place and date of birth with copy of birth 
certificate if native American citizen. 

“(c) Place and date of naturalization with num- 
ber of naturalization certificate if naturalized 
American citizen. 

“(d) Last known address in Yugoslavia and 
date when last heard from.” 


* No reply to this note has been received. 
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A revised list of American citizens awaiting 
exit visas is enclosed. As the Ministry is aware, 
many of the persons listed have been the subject of 
previous communications, both written and oral. 
One example is Spasia Chetkovich who was grant- 
ed an American passport on April 16, 1946, and 
concerning whom the Embassy addressed the Min- 
istry on July 6. The Embassy has received no re- 
ply to its notes of June 18, July 5, and July 25 on 
the case of Lillian Spengler who was granted an 
American passport on April 19, 1946. As the Min- 
istry is also aware, conversations have been held in 
a vain attempt to arrive at an arrangement whereby 
claimants for American citizenship now in con- 
centration camps could be permitted to come to the 
Embassy to establish their right to such citizen- 
ship. In view of the fact that these efforts to as- 
sist and protect American citizens have met with 
little success, the Department of State had no al- 
ternative but to issue the notice quoted above. 

The Embassy takes this occasion to renew to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs the assurances of its 
high consideration. 
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Aid for Repatriating American 
Citizens From Albania 


[Released to the press October 18] 


The Department of State has been informed by 
the United States Mission at Tirana, Albania, that 
the Albanian Government is consistently refusing 
to issue exit permits for persons who desire to go 
to the United States and that banking regulations 
at Tirana make it impossible to use funds which 
have been forwarded for expenses incident to the 
repatriation of persons from Albania. 

The Department of State will accept funds from 
persons in the United States to cover the cost of 
the repatriation of American citizens from Al- 
bania. Funds for this purpose should be for- 
warded to the Department in the form of a bank 
draft, certified check, or money order made pay- 
able to the Secretary of State of the United States, 
provided it is definitely known that the American 
citizens in question have actually obtained 
Albanian exit permits. 


Report of the Education Mission to Germany ' 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL FROM GEORGE F. ZOOK 
TO ASSISTANT SECRETARY BENTON 


Teat of letter sent by the Chairman of the Edu- 
cation Mission to Germany to Robert P. Patterson, 
Secretary of War, William Benton, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for public affairs, and Lt. Gen. 
Lucius D. Clay, Deputy Military Governor, Office 
of Military Government for Germany (United 
States) : 


I wish herewith to submit the report of the Edu- 
cation Mission which, in response to the invitation 
of the Department of State and the War Depart- 
ment, undertook to make a study of the educational 
program of the United States Military Govern- 
ment in Germany. 


*The complete text of the Report will be printed as 
Department of State publication 2664. 


The members of the Mission were profoundly 
impressed with the significance of the educational 
problem in Germany, not only for the Germans 
but for all the world. It is hoped that the recom- 
mendations contained in this report may aid ma- 
terially in the solution of these problems. 

In its study the members of the Mission were 
assisted most effectively by the staff of Military 
Government at the central office in Berlin and in 
the three Lander. 

For the members of the Mission I wish herewith 
to express to you and to all the personnel who 
assisted us in this study our very deep apprecia- 
tion. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Grorce F. Zoox 
Chairman 


/ 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL FROM ASSISTANT SECRETARY BENTON 
TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


[Released to the press October 12] 


October 12, 1946. 
The Honorable 
JAMES F.. ByrNEs, 
Secretary of State. 


Dear Mr. SECRETARY: 


With a profound sense of the importance and 
the complexity of the problems under review, I 
transmit to you the report of the United States 
Education Mission to Germany. 

During the war few Americans doubted the out- 
come of the military struggle. But many had 
grave misgivings about the struggle that would 
follow: the effort to break up the caste system 
which pervades the German school system and to 
educate the German people away from authori- 
tarianism and aggression and toward democracy 
and peace. That task remains the hardest and the 
longest of all our responsibilities in Germany, and 
for the long run the most decisive. 

There are many who still believe that it will not 
be possible, with the means at our disposal, to 
identify and eliminate those flaws in German so- 
ciety out of which aggression has sprung. Yet the 
challenge and the opportunity to assist in the de- 
velopment of a sound German culture are so great 
that no promising step should be left untaken. If 
democratic convictions and attitudes do not take 
root and grow in Germany, the peace of Europe 
remains in jeopardy. The scale of our effort must 
be measured against the cost of attempting to con- 
trol by other measures the dangers created by an 
unregenerate Reich. 

The responsibility for guiding the education of 
ahighly developed but demoralized foreign people 
3000 miles from our shores is certainly one for 
which we have had no experience. We are deeply 
indebted to the ten busy and distinguished men 
and women who undertook this unprecedented 
study. I express the Department’s gratitude to 
Dr. George F. Zook, the Chairman of the Mission, 
and to the other nine members of the group. It is 
indeed remarkable that in three weeks of observa- 
tion and one week of deliberation and writing they 
were able to gather so much important information 
and to formulate so many concrete suggestions. 

Democracy, by its nature, cannot be imposed. 


The methods employed by Goebbels, even if we 
were willing to use them would defeat our purpose. 
Nevertheless, so long as the United States has the 
ultimate authority it has the ultimate responsi- 
bility to see that the German people work out their 
own educational salvation. Our principal method 
in guiding German education is to advise, to 
encourage, to set examples; to arrange priorities, 
and to provide such material help as we can; and 
if necessary to veto proposed policies or personnel 
that appear to us regressive or dangerous. 

The Mission believes to be sound the policy 
under which the occupation authorities are pro- 
gressively turning over to Germans the administra- 
tion of the educational system. And I am glad 
to record that the Mission approves in general of 
those educational policies now followed by the 
U.S. occupation authorities, except for the tragi- 
cally limited scope of their application. It sees 
elements of hope, as well as acute problems, in the 
total educational situation in our zone. 

Acknowledging the great value of the Mission’s 
analyses and recommendations, I believe the para- 
mount service it has performed is to dramatize for 
the American people the nature and depth of the 
problem. I hope that there will be widespread 
public and professional discussion of their report, 
leading to further constructive proposals and to 
public support of action on them. If the War 
Department and the Department of State had 
prevailed on some other ten educators to make this 
same trip, and prepare a report, it is probable, in- 
deed certain, that many of the sections of the re- 
port would be very different. There is no com- 
mon body of educational thought within this coun- 
try which can be adequately interpreted by any 
ten individuals, applied to the present situation 
in Germany. Dr. Zook and his associates would 
of course be the first to agree with this. 


“‘Physical Condition’’ of the German School System 

In its survey of the present plight of the Ger- 
man schools, the report focuses attention on the 
severe physical handicaps under which they are 
attempting to operate today. In addition to the 
school buildings completely destroyed in war, 
and those which cannot be repaired because of 
lack of materials, more than three hundred in the 
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U.S. Zone have been requisitioned for other pur- 
poses. Overcrowding is further aggravated by the 
children among 2,000,000 refugees and “expellees” 
(chiefly from Hungary and Czechoslovakia) who 
have been accepted in the U.S. Zone. The short- 
age of coal, and lack of glass for shattered win- 
dows, means that many schools may have to close 
in cold weather. 

There is an almost complete dearth of the tools 
of teaching at every level. Lack of paper is the 
most critical. The loss of books has been “in- 
ealculable’—at Frankfurt alone 500,000 books 
were lost in air raids or during evacuation. Many 
Nazi textbooks had to be eliminated and substi- 
tutes cannot be printed in anything approaching 
sufficient quantities because of the paper shortage. 

More than half of all teachers were dismissed in 
the initial de-nazification screening: the average 
ratio of pupils to teachers in Bavaria, largest of 
the three Ldnder in our Zone, is now 83 to one. 
The average age of all teachers this fall in Greater 
Hesse, another of the Lander, is 52. The average 
number of class hours per week for each child is 
only 15 to 20, and in many cases only two hours a 
day. 

Despite these difficulties, nearly every child of 
school age, with the exception of expellees not yet 
absorbed, is now in school and the Mission believes 
that the system is operating with “a fair degree of 
effectiveness”. 

The Mission recommends that the system of al- 
locations and priorities for coal, paper and other 
essentials for education be re-examined. “Final 
alleviation of these difficulties can come only 
through a revival of the German economy, which 
depends upon forces world wide in scope and be- 
yond our present competence”, the report states. 
“Immediate alleviation of these difficulties within 
the present framework of scarcity can only be 
minimal, but even this minimal alleviation re- 
quires that the importance of the educational and 
cultural task for the advancement of our ultimate 
ends be fully recognized”. 

Many Americans will have reservations about 
the recommendation of the Mission for stepping 
up the teaching force to nearer its normal 
strength: that “the respective Zdnder ministries 
should be allowed to screen teachers whose dis- 
missal was never mandatory and to re-employ at 
once on probationary status those found to be at 
once least politically unfit and most efficient ped- 
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agogically”. A better method may be the one re. 
cently applied to the clergy: to give priority to 
teachers in hearings before the established de. 
nazification tribunals. However, in view of the 
extent to which Goebbels had taken over and re. 
staffed the schools, a still better method would be 
to adopt the Mission’s proposals for intensifyi 
the training of new teachers. Dr. Zook tells me| 
that it was the intent of the Mission that pro 
bationary status should continue for a period, even 
after the tribunals had cleared candidates for 
teaching positions. 


The Caste System in German Education 


To me the most striking and important of the 
many proposals made by the Mission is its recom. 
mendation for the reorganization of Germany’: 
primary and secondary schools along democratic 
lines. It will be a surprise to Americans who 
have not studied German education, and who take 
for granted the ideal of equal educational oppor. 
tunity, to learn the extent to which caste distine- 
tions have prevailed in the German educational 
system. 

At the end of the fourth grade of elementary 
school, or about age 10, the small group that is 
destined for the universities and the professions 
is set apart in secondary schools which then pre- 
pare them for advanced work. In practice, the 
financial or social position of the parents is, to 
an overwhelming extent, the basis of selection for 
these secondary schools. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of pupils, a large proportion of whom de- 
serve university education because of their ability, 
finish elementary school and then go on to voca- 
tional education, their adult potentialities frus- 
trated by the early and undemocratic division of 
the educational stream. The so-called “vocational 
education” is actually what we call “continuation 
school”—about five hours of school work per week 
during apprenticeship. My background in educa- 
tion makes me reluctant to apply the word “edu- 
cation” to such technical training. 

“This system”, the Mission says, “has cultivated 
attitudes of superiority in one small group and of 
inferiority in the majority of the members of Ger- 
man society, making possible the submission and 
lack of self determination upon which authori- 
tarian leadership has thrived”. 

Such caste distinctions in education, based on 
money and position rather than on promise of 
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achievement, constitute a violation of the funda- 
mental democratic doctrine of equal opportunity. 
In justice I must note that the goal of equal edu- 
cational opportunity, on a merit basis, is one which 
we are still striving to achieve in the United 
States; but it is our recognized goal and we have 
been making substantial strides toward it. 

The Mission recommends for Germany a unified 
and comprehensive (although not over-central- 
ized) educational system open to all up to the uni- 
versity level; with secondary schools, tuition free, 
following consecutively after the primary schools, 
and embracing vocational education; and with a 
greatly enlarged system of scholarships at the 
university level. I concur wholeheartedly in the 
major points of this important proposal. I do 
not believe, however, that democratic practice 
requires the integration of vocational education 
with general secondary education under the same 
roof, as the Mission recommends, Equal political 
responsibility for all requires that the opportunity 
for liberal education be both universal and maxi- 
mal; vocational courses should not overshadow or 
water down the program of liberal courses. 

It is encouraging to note that responsible Ger- 
man educational administrators in the various 
Linder of the United States Zone have recog- 
nized the problem of overcoming caste distinc- 
tions, though no substantial progress towards its 
solution has yet been achieved. 


Student Exchanges and other Recommendations 


Other recommendations of the Mission to which 
I would like to call your special attention include 
the following: 


1. The proposal that German students and 
teachers be permitted and aided to come to this 
country to study, and to observe our practices. It 
is my belief that, if this idea is valid, it should 
be carried out on a scale commensurate with the 
potential reward. (Obviously a few students, on 
the Rhodes scholarships model, will help but 
little.) If the United States Government decided 
to bring to this country, let us say, two, three or 
four thousand carefully selected German students 
annually—and that such an expenditure would 
prove more productive than comparable sums 
spent on the military establishment or on the eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of Germany—then we would 
be approaching a major disease with the surgeon’s 
knife instead of a scalpel. There is much to be 
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said also for stimulating a flow to Germany of 
lecturers and consultants from the United States 
and other democratic countries. 

2. Further encouragement of activities by 
young people, including voluntary associations 
largely self-directed. 

3. Further encouragement of adult education 
programs, and especially of those which stimu- 
late discussion of social and economic problems 
and of international affairs. 

4. “Doubling” of the present staff of the Educa- 
tion and Religious Affairs Branch of Military Gov- 
ernment (the Branch now has an authorized 
strength of 71 people of officer level, with 55 
actually at work), and reorganization to permit 
the Branch to report directly to the Deputy Mili- 
tary Governor. If this does not suffice, we should 
be prepared to go further. 


Implicit in many of the Mission’s recommenda- 
tions, although not stressed as such, are two fur- 
ther points that I should like to emphasize : 


1. The necessity for creating a better bridge be- 
tween our scholars and the scholars and intellec- 
tuals of Germany, most of whom have been cut off 
from contact with American thought for more 
than a decade. 

2. The necessity for being alert against a re- 
surgence of German nationalism in the universi- 
ties. I am told that a substantial proportion of 
the student bodies of the German universities are 
now officer veterans who have spent years in uni- 
form and who still have to learn the ways of peace- 
ful civilian life. 

One risk in any problem of this kind, and the 
members of the Mission are of course conscious of 
this, is that some of the questionable features of 
American education might be commended to Ger- 
man education through undiscriminating attach- 
ment to U.S. practices either on the part of Amer- 
ican officials or on the part of the Germans them- 
selves. Certainly it is undesirable to import into 
Germany many of the details of the American 
system, with all its defects as well as its virtues; 
nor is this necessary. For example, in the recom- 
mendation of the Mission to establish a pedagogi- 
cal faculty at the German universities, comparable 
in importance to the centuries-old faculties of law, 
medicine and theology, there is the danger that the 
training of teachers for secondary schools will be 
relegated to special faculties of no great compe- 
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tence instead of being made, as it should be, a 
major responsibility of all faculties in all the 
major universities. 


Broader Aspects of German Education 


A portion of the report is devoted to education 
in its broader sense—including the effect of the 
mass media of communication and the effect of the 
home, the church and the means of earning a liveli- 
hood. Further, political activity is in itself an 
educational process. The social and economic en- 
vironment also profoundly affect the possibility of 
bringing the German people to democratic convic- 
tions and attitudes. 

The Mission points out, for example, that food 
available to German school children in the U.S. 
Zone averages 1263 calories daily, far less than 
the figure regarded asnormal. Again, of the total 
population of our Zone above the age of 18, only 
38% are men—most of them older men. Produc- 
tion in our Zone is at present only a fraction of 
pre-war capacity. The implications for educa- 
tion of undernourishment, broken homes and of 
shortages of simple necessities are obvious. The 
correction of such problems requires political de- 
cisions involving powers other than the United 
States—for example, policy with respect to eco- 
nomic unification of the four zones, or with respect 
to German prisoners of war. 

A Policy Statement for German Re-education, 
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prepared by a distinguished group of educators aihtjons 





the request of the State Department more than jg jnc 
year ago, pointed out, “The re-education of thelmost 


German people can be effective only as it is ay 


plete 


integral part of a comprehensive program for theit}jevel 


rehabilitation. 


The cultural and moral re-edu4 ud 


cation of the nation must, therefore, be related tof \es, 


policies calculated to restore the stability of 4 
peaceful German economy and to hold out hope 
for the ultimate recovery of national unity and 
self-respect.” 

“Nowhere in the world”, the Mission says, “has 
it been possible to erect the structure of successful 
democratic self-government upon starvation or 
economic disorder”. 

It is thus clear that the education of the Ger. 
man people to democracy and to the love of peace 
involves far more than the educational system, 
even though that system is democratically inspired 
and conducted. 

Indispensable to the success of our effort is a 
political and economic setting such as you urged in 
your Stuttgart address, which will give the Ger. 
man people the hope of working their way back 
to a reasonable economic standard and to cultural 
unity, and the hope that they may ultimately take 
an honorable place among the free and peace lov- 
ing nations of the world. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wituiam Benton 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE EDUCATION MISSION TO GERMANY 


1. Importance of Educational Program 

The United States should continue to encourage 
and use education in the widest sense to attain its 
major purpose in Germany, namely the develop- 
ment of a democratic and peaceful way of life. 
The reeducation of the German people is an under- 
taking of the greatest magnitude. It can be suc- 
cessful only if the Germans draw upon their own 
resources and themselves exercise initiative. The 
occupying powers should continue to give them 
guidance, encouragement, and material aid in this 
undertaking. The Mission believes that the United 
States must regard this responsibility as a long- 
term task in view of the conditions prevailing in 
Germany. 

The Mission recognizes that reeducation can be 
effective only in an economy which offers hope to 


the Germans that the present obstacles to material 
security will be overcome. It recognizes also that 
formal education is only one aspect of the total 
educational problem. In addition to the school 
the home, the churches, youth organizations, and 
other institutions play an important part in form- 
ing attitudes and promoting ideals. 

The program of reeducation is faced with the 
consequences of 12 years of Nazi rule and of total 
defeat. The vagaries of war’s destruction are 
especially apparent in the physical condition of 
the various educational institutions of the United 
States zone. Even where school buildings have 
escaped fire and bomb, all too often they are still 
unavailable for educational purposes because of 
requisitioning. The shortage of coal threatens the 
very possibility of keeping educational institu- 
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tions open in really cold weather. The loss of books 
isincalculable. Lack of paper, though perhaps the 


of the most crucial, is but one example of an almost com- 
1S aljplete dearth of every possible teaching aid at every 
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Moreover, the schools must educate their 
students, augmented by displaced persons, expel- 


ted tof ces, and a backlog of war veterans, with a profes- 
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sional personnel inadequate in both quality and 
quantity. 


2, Elementary and Secondary Schools 


In view of the fact that class distinctions are 
sill emphasized in the very organization of the 
shool, elementary, secondary, and vocational 
schools should be united to form a comprehensive 
school system for all children and youth below the 
university level. All secondary schools should be 
tuition-free so that attendance will no longer be 
limited to the privileged. In both the elementary 
ind secondary schools there should be a common 
wrriculum, with opportunities for increasing spe- 
‘alization in the upper grades. The most impor- 
tant change needed in all German schools is a 
change in the whole concept of the social sciences, 
which should contribute perhaps the major share 
to the development of democratic citizenship. 
School life in all its phases must be so organized 
as to provide experience in democratic living. The 
sharp shift in job opportunities has intensified a 
need for vocational guidance as a regular service 
of the educational system. ‘The usual school pro- 
gram should also be extended to make provision for 
the needs of children under six and of older chil- 
dren during out-of-school hours. School feeding 
and rest programs should also be included as 
needed. 


3. Teacher Training 


Since de-Nazification in our zone was carried 
out with such initial severity that more than half 
of all teachers were removed, former teachers who 
are almost certain to be exonerated by the de-Nazi- 
fication tribunals should be reemployed on proba- 
tionary status. The interest of women in teaching 
should be encouraged. The vital place of 
elementary teachers in the educational system of 
Germany must be recognized by higher salaries 
and by the requirement of a higher general stand- 
ard of education. German universities should 
accept the responsibility for developing better 
methods and practices in both the elementary and 
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secondary schools and for the professional training 
of secondary-school teachers, research workers, 
and administrative officers. Special lecturers and 
consultants from the United States and other dem- 
ocratic countries could help to broaden the out- 
look of prospective teachers. Candidates for 
teaching should also learn at first hand the spirit 
and attitude of democracy by observation of the 
schools established for the children of United 
States personnel in Germany, and whenever pos- 
sible through study in democratic countries, A 
comprehensive national organization open to 
teachers of all levels and fields should be created, 
and eventually international affiliations should be 
established. 


4. Universities and Higher Education 


Young men and women having the initiative 
and energy to rebuild the universities and adapt 
them more closely to the needs of present-day life 
in Germany should be given positions of respon- 
sibility. Students should be drawn from all levels 
of society ; financial assistance should be provided 
for those who have the ability but lack the means 
to study at a higher institution. Broadly repre- 
sentative advisory bodies should be appointed to 
advise concerning ways in which the curriculum 
should be modified to adapt it more closely to 
changing social conditions. All universities and 
higher schools should include within each cur- 
riculum the essential elements of general educa- 
tion for responsible citizenship and for an under- 
standing of the contemporary world. German 
universities and higher schools should also pro- 
vide for new types of advanced instruction re- 
quired by emerging vocational and professional 
groups. Extra-curricular activities such as infor- 
mal discussion groups and student government 
should be inaugurated to provide practical expe- 
rience with the processes of democracy. 


5. Youth Activities 

The youth-activities program which aims to 
provide for a constructive use of leisure time and 
training in democratic ways should be expanded. 
Voluntary associations of young people should as- 
sume a larger degree of self-direction and enrich 
their programs, which should include political ed- 
ucation of a non-partisan and realistic character. 
There should be provision for cooperation among 
the various groups through cultural and recrea- 
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tional programs and in community-wide commit- 
tees. Youth committees should stimulate the for- 
mation of new groups, secure all available re- 
sources, and develop vigorous programs of leader- 
ship training. 


6. Adult Education 


Adult-education programs should place greater 
emphasis upon current economic and social prob- 
lems in national and international affairs, and the 
discussion method should be given a much more 
important role. Administrators should not con- 
fine their work to the people’s colleges, but should 
assist in developing the educational programs of 
trade unions, youth groups, churches, and other 
organizations. University extension programs 
should also be encouraged. Adult education 
should reach out into the village and rural areas. 
Extensive use should be made of documentary 
films, especially those which demonstrate the func- 
tioning of democratic institutions, and of radio 
programs such as round-table discussions and 
forums. 


7. Administrative Controls 


It is hoped that the whole program for educa- 
tion will become subject more and more to inter- 
zonal review and consultation. The Mission rec- 
ommends the policy of patience and firmness which 
United States authorities maintain on educational 
and other cultural issues. We should continue to 
admit no compromise in setting as objectives for 
the German people the ideals of freedom of teach- 
ing, freedom of private and public expression, and 
freedom of publication. The Germans have been 
promised the ultimate unity of their nation, and 
that includes the unity of their cultural life. 
There is no desire to restore centralized control of 
education, but it may eventually be desirable to 
establish a German central office of education, not 
for control but for ready dissemination of infor- 
mation and for the management of exchange of 
foreign students and other service enterprises. 
The administration of education in the United 
States zone is now and should remain a function 
of the three Lander. There should, however, be 
extended cooperation among the Land educational 
officials, perhaps including the establishment, with 
United States assistance, of a joint institution for 
educational research and service. 
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The Education and Religious Affairs Branch offnt p 
Military Government, in addition to its advisory|form 
function, must necessarily have the right of vetojfilms, 
over undemocratic proposals of the Land educa-|many 
tion ministries. The limited staff in all phases of |tes- 
the informational and educational program have|!9£ ® 
done a remarkable job under the most difficult cir- |"#7® 
cumstances. But if the educational task is at once "°C" 
the hardest and most important task facing Mili- Hb 3s 
tary Government in Germany today, as has been ane 
said repeatedly by the most responsible officials, ee 
there should be available not only a more adequate |; 4. 
staff but educational counsel and advice of the|), 
highest character. The Educational and Re-| joy) 
ligious Affairs Branch should be doubled in size} 4 - 
and civilianized as far as possible. It should 
have the status of a division in the Office of Mili- | 
tary Government, its head reporting directly to 
the Deputy Military Governor. It is also recom- | ros 
mended that the Department of State and the War 
Department appoint a continuing advisory com- 
mittee of interested and competent persons with 
which the two departments may consult on matters 
of major educational policy and operations. 





THE 
8 American Aid to Germany T: 
a. Allocation of facilities and equipment 

My © 


It is recommended that every effort be made by I } 
the United States Army and any other agencies 
involved to make adequate space available for 
teaching and for living accommodations in univer- Ty 
sity communities. Policies with regard to paper 
rationing should be reexamined with the purpose be 

; r, 
of allocating a larger proportion to books and 
scholarly journals; and restrictions on the impor- the 

‘ ‘ @ | 
tation of books, paper, journals, and other instru- 


ments of culture should be modified. Materials 8 
and equipment for the production and distribution a 


of educational films should be released. The pro- to 9 
gram of Army Assistance to German Youth, TI 
whereby resources are made available for informal 

“re : to h 
sports and cultural activities, should be continued. The 


b. Revival of cultural contacts 9 
den 
The United States has a unique opportunity to poli: 


influence the fundamental reorientation of the | po); 
German educational program in the direction of | p;, 
democratic goals and procedures. The Govern- | pp; 
ment of the United States should continue its pres- | Gon 
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ent program of educational aid to Germany in the 
form of American publications and documentary 
films, the dispatch of educational experts to Ger- 
many, and the maintenance of information cen- 
ters. The budget for this program, which is mak- 
ing an impact upon the cultural life of Germany in 
ways that will strengthen the latent forces of de- 
mocracy, should remain at least at its present size. 
It is recommended that this program be supple- 
mented by the provision of funds for bringing 
carefully selected German students, teachers, and 
other cultural leaders to the United States for a pe- 
riod of training. The provisions of the Fulbright 
law relating to student and teacher exchanges 
should be extended to Germany as soon as possible. 

A voluntary body should be set up in Washing- 
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ton to coordinate the work of individuals and 
private organizations in educational aid to Ger- 
many and to serve as a liaison with the govern- 
mental agencies concerned. This coordinating 
body should serve as a clearing-house for informa- 
tion and should secure the assistance of private 
organizations in recruiting personnel for teaching 
and other cultural work in Germany, in making it 
possible for Germans to study in the United States, 
and in providing quantities of books and other ma- 
terials of educational value. The private exchange 
of publications and other materials should also be 
coordinated through a central agency. This 
agency should have authority to accept contribu- 
tions to a fund which would enable Germans to 
purchase cultural materials in the United States. 


FINAL REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT FROM 
SUPREME COURT JUSTICE ROBERT H. JACKSON: 


October 7, 1946 
THe PRresipENT, 
Tue Wurrte House, 
Washington, D.C. 
My Dear Mr. Present: 

I have the honor to report as to the duties which 
you delegated to me on May 2, 1945 ? in connection 
with the prosecution of major Nazi war criminals. 

The International Military Tribunal sitting at 
Nurnberg, Germany on 30 September and 1 Octo- 
ber, 1946 rendered judgment in the first interna- 
tional criminal assizes in history. It found 19 of 
the 22 defendants guilty on one or more of the 
counts of the Indictment, and acquitted 3. It 
sentenced 12 to death by hanging, 3 to imprison- 
ment for life, and the four others to terms of 10 
to 20 years imprisonment. 

The Tribunal also declared 4 Nazi organizations 
to have been criminal in character. These are: 
The Leadership Corps of the Nazi Party; Die 
Schutzstaffeln, known as the SS; Die Sicherheits- 
dienst, known as the SD; and Die Geheimstaats- 
polizie, known as the Gestapo, or Secret State 
Police. It declined to make that finding as to 
Die Sturmabteilungen, known as the SA; the 
Reichscabinet, and the General Staff and High 
Command. The latter was solely because the 





structure of the particular group was considered 
by the Tribunal to be too loose to constitute a 
coherent “group” or “organization,” and was not 
because of any doubt of its criminality in war plot- 
ting. In its judgment the Tribunal condemned 
the officers who performed General Staff and High 
Command functions as “a ruthless military caste” 
and said they were “responsible in large measure 
for the miseries and suffering that have fallen on 
millions of men, women and children. They have 
been a disgrace to the honorable profession of 
arms.” This finding should dispose of any fear 
that we were prosecuting soldiers just because they 
fought for their country and lost, but otherwise 
the failure to hold the General Staff to be a crim- 
inal organization is regrettable. 

The magnitude of the task which, with this 
judgment, has been brought to conclusion may be 
suggested statistically : The trial began on Novem- 
ber 20, 1945 and occupied 216 days of trial time. 
33 witnesses were called and examined for the 
prosecution. 61 witnesses and 19 defendants 


1Justice Jackson was Representative of the United 
States and Chief of Counsel, International Military Tri- 
bunal, Niirnberg, Germany. The report was released to 
the press by the White House on Oct. 16. 


? BULLETIN of May 6, 1945, p. 866. 
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testified for the defense; 143 additional witnesses 
gave testimony by interrogatories for the defense. 
The proceedings were conducted and recorded in 
four languages—English, German, French, and 
Russian—and daily transcripts in the language 
of his choice was provided for each prosecuting 
staff and all counsel for defendants. The English 
transcript of the proceedings covers over 17,000 
pages. All proceedings were sound-reported in 
the original language used. 

In preparation for the trial over 100,000 cap- 
tured German documents were screened or exam- 
ined and about 10,000 were selected for intensive 
examination as having probable evidentiary value. 
Of these, about 4,000 were translated into four lan- 
guages and used, in whole or in part, in the trial as 
exhibits. Millions of feet of captured moving 
picture film were examined and over 100,000 feet 
brought to Nurnberg. Relevant sections were pre- 
pared and introduced as exhibits. Over 25,000 
captured still photographs were brought to Nurn- 
berg, together with Hitler’s personal photographer 
who took most of them. More than 1,800 were 
selected and prepared for use as exhibits. The 
Tribunal, in its judgment, states, “The case, there- 
fore, against the defendants rests in large measure 
on documents of their own making, the authen- 
ticity of which has not been challenged except in 
one or two cases.” The English translations of 
most of the documents are now being published by 
the Departments of State and War in eight vol- 
umes and will be a valuable and permanent source 
for the war history. As soon as funds are avail- 
able, additional volumes will be published so that 
the entire documentary aspect of the trial—prose- 
cution and defense—will be readily available. 

As authorized by your Executive Order, it was 
my policy to borrow professional help from Gov- 
ernment Departments and agencies so far as pos- 
sible. The War Department was the heaviest con- 
tributor, but many loans were also made by the 
State, Justice, and Navy Departments and, early, 
by the Office of Strategic Services. All have re- 
sponded generously to my requests for assistance. 
The United States staff directly engaged on the 
case at Nurnberg, including lawyers, secretaries, 
interpreters, translators, and clerical help num- 
bered at its peak 654, 365 being civilians and 289 
military personnel. British, Soviet and French 
delegations aggregated approximately the same 
number. Nineteen adhering nations also sent rep- 
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resentatives, which added thirty to fifty persons 
those actively interested in the case. The presiinan 
and radio had a maximum of 249 accredited rep Cour 
sentatives who reported the proceedings to 










: : guag 
parts of the world. During the trial over 60, paris 
visitors’ permits were issued, but there is a consid many 


erable and unknown amount of duplication as @;, ¢} 
visitor was required to have a separate permit f large 
each session attended. Guests included leadi try 
statesmen, jurists, and lawyers, military and nava 
officers, writers, and invited representative Gerg ,jqe 
mans, pret 

On the United States fell the obligations of hos} [pis 
nation at Nurnberg. The staffs of all nations, the inter 
press, and visitors were provided for by the United wor] 
States Army. It was done in a ruined city and} pot | 
among an enemy population. Utilities, com To } 
munications, transport, and housing had been de} ques 
stroyed. The Courthouse was untenantable until} ha y< 
extensively repaired. The Army provided air and} diffe 
rail transportation, operated a motor pool for local} wou 
transportation, set up local and long distance com- syst 
munications service for all delegations and the} Jang 
press, and billeted all engaged in the work. It} avai 
operated messes and furnished food for all, the 
Courthouse cafeteria often serving as many as 
1,500 lunches on Court days. The United States} A 
also provided security for prisoners, judges, and any 
prosecution, furnished administrative services, and} whi, 
provided such facilities as photostat, mimeograph,} erin 
and sound recording. Over 30,000 photostats,} pyr, 
about fifty million pages of typed matter, and more very 
than 4,000 record discs were produced. The Army} pat, 
also met indirect requirements such as dispensary } are 
and hospital, shipping, postal, post exchange, and dip 
other servicing. It was necessary to set up for this | not 
personnel every facility not only for working, but | ¢) 
for living as well, for the community itself af- | peo 
forded nothing. The Theatre Commander and his} 
staff, Military Government officials, area com-| j94 
manders and their staffs, and troops were cordially ter 
and tirelessly cooperative in meeting our heavy re- | tin, 
quirements under unusual difficulties and had the } yi) 
commendation, not only of the American staff, but | 5), 
of all others. der 

It is safe to say that no litigation approaching } oo 
this in magnitude has ever been attempted. I trust} p, , 
my pride will be pardonable in pointing out that} 5, 
this gigantic trial was organized and ready to start} soy, 
the evidence on November 20, 1945—less than seve? | oy 
months after I was appointed and after the sur-} tay 
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render of Germany.’ It was concluded in less time 
than many litigations in the regularly established 
Courts of this country which proceed in one lan- 
guage instead of four. If it were not that the com- 
“¥parison might be deemed invidious, I could cite 
onsid many anti-trust actions, rate cases, original cases, 
in the United States Supreme Court, and other 
large litigations that have taken much longer to 
try. 

naval Jn this connection it should be noted that we de- 
cided to install facilities for simultaneous inter- 
pretation of the proceedings into four languages. 
This was done against the advice of professional 
interpreters of the old school that it “would not 
work.” It does work, and without it the trial could 
not have been accomplished in this time, if at all. 
com} To have had three successive translations of each 
a de- question, and then three of each answer, and to 
untill have had each speech redelivered three times in 
r and} different languages after the first delivery finished, 
local would have been an intolerable waste of time. The 
Com-| system we used makes one almost unaware of the 
1 the} language barrier so rapidly is every word made 
It} available in each language. 





Ly as II. 


Although my personal undertaking is at an end, 
_ and any report would be incomplete and misleading 
» and} which failed to take account of the general war 
"aph,! crimes work that remains undone and the heavy 
stats} burden that falls to successors in this work. A 
more} very large number of Germans who have partici- 
'mY} pated in the crimes remains unpunished. There 
sary} are many industrialists, militarists, politicians, 
diplomats, and police officials whose guilt does 
not differ from those who have been convicted ex- 
cept that their parts were at lower levels and have 
been less conspicuous. 

Under your Executive Order of January 16, 
1946, the war crimes functions devolve upon Mili- 
tary Government upon my retirement.? At the 
time this order was signed it was agreed between 
Military Government and myself that I would at 
once name Brigadier General Telford Taylor as 
. | deputy in charge of preparing subsequent pro- 
ung | ceedings, and that upon my retirement he would 
be named to take over the war crimes prosecution 
on behalf of Military Government. He has as- 
sembled a staff and prepared a program of prose- 
cutions against representatives of all the impor- 
sur | tant segments of the Third Reich including a con- 
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siderable number of industrialists and financiers, 
leading cabinet ministers, top SS and police offi- 
cials, and militarists. Careful analysis is being 
made of the Tribunal’s decision to determine any 
effects of the acquittal of Schacht and Von Papen 
upon this plan of prosecution of industrialists and 
financiers who are clearly subject to prosecution 
on such specific charges as the use of slave labor. 

The unsettled question is by what method these 
should be tried. The most expeditious method 
of trial and the one that will cost the United States 
the least in money and in manpower is that each 
of the occupying powers assume responsibility for 
the trial within its own zone of the prisoners in 
its own custody. Most of these defendants can be 
charged with single and specific crimes which will 
not involve a repetition of the whole history of 
the Naziconspiracy. The trials can be conducted 
in two languages instead of four, and since all of 
the judges in any one trial would be of a single 
legal system no time would be lost adjusting dif- 
ferent systems of procedure. 

A four-power, four-language international trial 
is inevitably the slowest and most costly method 
of procedure. The chief purposes of this extraor- 
dinary and difficult method of trial have been 
largely accomplished, as I shall later point out. 

There is neither moral nor legal obligation on 
the United States to undertake another trial of 
this character. While the International Agree- 
ment makes provision for a second trial, minutes 
of the negotiations will show that I was at all times 
candid to the point of being blunt in telling the 
conference that the United States would expect one 
trial of the top criminals to suffice to document the 
war and to establish the principles for which we 
contended, and that we would make no commit- 
ment to engage in another. 

It has been suggested by some of our Allies that 
another international trial of industrialists be 
held. The United States proposed to try in the 
first trial not only Alfried Krupp, but several 
other industrialists and cartel officials. Our pro- 
posal was defeated by the unanimous vote of our 
three Allies. After indictment, when it appeared 
that the elder Krupp was too ill to be tried, the 
United States immediately moved that Alfried 
Krupp be added as a defendant and tried for the 


? BULLETIN of Nov. 29, 1945, p. 850. 
2 Executive Order 9679 (10 Federal Register), p. 703. 
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crimes which he had committed as chief owner 
and president of the Krupp armament works. This 
was likewise defeated by the Combined vote of all 
our Allies, Later, the Soviet and French joined in 
a motion to include Krupp, but it was denied by 
the Tribunal. This is not recited in criticism of 
my associates; it was their view that the number 
of defendants was already sufficiently large and 
that to add others would delay or prolong the 
trial. However, if they were unwilling to take the 
additional time necessary to try industrialists in 
this case, it does not create an obligation on the 
United States to assume the burdens of a second 
international trial. 

The quickest and most satisfactory results will 
be obtained, in my opinion, from immediate com- 
mencement of our own cases according to plans 
which General Taylor has worked out in the event 
that such is your decision. Of course, appropriate 
notifications should be given to the nations asso- 
ciated with us in the first trial. 

Another item of unfinished business concerns the 
permanent custody of captured documents. In the 
hands of the prosecution and of various agencies 
there are large numbers of documents in addition 
to those that have been used which have not been 
examined or translated but which probably con- 
tain much valuable information. These are the 
property of the United States. They should be 
collected, classified, and indexed. Some of them 
may hold special interest for particular agencies; 
all of them should be available ultimately to the 
public. Unless some one qualified agency, such as 
the Library of Congress, is made responsible for 
this work and authorized to take custody on behalf 
of the United States, there is considerable danger 
that these documents will become scattered, de- 
stroyed, or buried in specialized archives. The 
matter is of such importance as to warrant calling 
it to your attention. 


ITI. 


The vital question in which you and the country 
are interested is whether the results of this trial 
justify this heavy expenditure of effort. While 
the sentences imposed upon individuals hold dra- 
matic interest, and while the acquittals, especially 
of Schacht and Von Papen, are regrettable, the 


* BULLETIN of June 10, 1945, p. 1071. 
* BULLETIN of Aug. 12, 1945, p. 214. 
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importance ef this case is not measurable in term 





ocT 
Chai 


of the personal fate of any of the defendants wha of tl 


were already broken and discredited men. Wes 
too close to the trial to appraise its long-range ef, 
fects. The only criterion of success presently ap 
plicable is the short-range test as to whether 
have done what we set out todo. This was ol 
lined in my report to you on June 7, 1945. B 
this standard we have succeeded. 

The importance of the trial lies in the are 
to which the Four Powers became committed by 
the Agreement, by their participation in the prose: 
cution, and by the judgment rendered by the 
Tribunal.? What has been accomplished may be 


summarized as follows: 


1. We negotiated and concluded an Agreement 
with the four dominant powers of the earth, signed 
at London on August 8, 1945, which for the first 
time made explicit and unambiguous what was 
theretofore, as the Tribunal has declared, implicit 
in International Law, namely, that to prepare, 
incite, or wage a war of aggression, or to conspire 
with others to do so, is a crime against interna- 
tional society, and that to persecute, oppress, or do 
violence to individuals or minorities on political, 
racial, or religious grounds in connection with 
such a war, or to exterminate, enslave, or deport 
civilian populations, is an international crime, and 
that for the commission of such crimes individuals 
are responsible. This Agreement also won the 
adherence of nineteen additional nations and rep- 
resents the combined judgments of the overwhelm: 
ing majority of civilized people. It is a basic 
charter in the International Law of the future. 

2. We have also incorporated its principles into 
a judicial precedent. “The power of the prece 
dent,” Mr. Justice Cardozo said, “is the power of 
the beaten path.” One of the chief obstacles to 
this trial was the lack of a beaten path. A judg: 
ment such as has been rendered shifts the power 
of the precedent to the support of these rules of 
law. No one can hereafter deny or fail to know 
that the principles on which the Nazi leaders are 
adjudged to forfeit their lives constitute law—and 
law with a sanction. 

3. The Agreement devised a workable procedure 
for the trial of crimes which reconciled the basit 
conflicts in Anglo-American, French, and Soviet 
procedures. In matters of procedure, legal sys 
tems differ more than in substantive law. But the 
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termg Charter set up a few simple rules which assured all 
Ss whd of the elements of fair and full hearing, including 


Ves 


counsel for the defense. Representatives of the 


ge eff Four Powers, both on the Bench and at the Prose- 
ly ap}cutors’ tables, have had to carry out that Agree- 


er y 
S out 


ment in day-to-day cooperation for more than a 
year. The law is a contentious profession and a 


, By litigation offers countless occasions for differences 
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even among lawyers who represent the same clients 
ciple} and are trained in a single system of law. When 

| we add the diversities of interests that exist among 
our four nations, and the differences in tradition, 
viewpoint and language, it will be seen that our 
cooperation was beset with real difficulties. My 
colleagues, representing the United Kingdom. 
France, and the Soviet Union, exemplified the best 
professional tradition of their countries and have 
earned our gratitude for the patience, generosity, 
good will and professional ability which they 
brought to the task. It would be idle to pretend 
that we have not had moments of difference and 
vexation, but the steadfast purpose of all delega- 
tions that this first international trial should prove 
the possibility of successful international coopera- 
tion in use of the litigation process. always over- 
came transient irritations. 


Mv 


4. In a world torn with hatreds and suspicions 


where passions are stirred by the “frantic boast and 
feolish word,” the Four Powers have given the 
example of submitting their grievances against 
these men to a dispassionate inquiry on legal evi- 
dence. 
failed to make a strong and favorable impression 


The atmosphere of the Tribunal never 
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its calmness and the patience and attentiveness of 
every Member and Alternate on the Tribunal. The 
nations have given the example of leaving punish- 
ment of individuals to the determination of inde- 
pendent judges, guided by principles of law, after 
hearing all of the evidence for the defense as well 
as the prosecution. It is not too much to hope that 
this example of full and fair hearing, and tranquil 
and discriminating judgment will do something 
toward strengthening the processes of justice in 
many countries. 


5. We have documented from German sources 


the Nazi aggressions, persecutions, and atrocities 
with such authenticity and in such detail that there 
can be no responsible denial of these crimes in the 
future and no tradition of martyrdom of the Nazi 
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leaders can arise among informed people. No 
history of this era can be entitled to authority 
which fails to take into account the record of 
Nurnberg. While an effort was made by Goering 
and others to portray themselves as “glowing pa- 
triots,” their admitted crimes of violence and mean- 
ness, of greed and graft, leave no ground for future 
admiration of their characters and their fate leaves 
no incentive to emulation of their examples. 

6. It has been well said that this trial is the 
world’s first post mortem examination of a totali- 
tarian regime. In this trial, the Nazis themselves 
with Machiavellian shamelessness exposed their 
methods of subverting people’s liberties and estab- 
lishing their dictatorship. The record is a merci- 
less expose of the cruel and sordid methods by 
which a militant minority seized power, suppressed 
opposition, set up secret political police and con- 
centration camps. They resorted to legal devices 
such as “protective custody,” which Goering 
frankly said meant the arrest of people not be- 
cause they had committed any crime but because 
of acts it was suspected they might commit if left 
at liberty. They destroyed all judicial remedies 
for the citizen and all protections against terror- 
ism. The record discloses the early symptoms of 
dictatorship and shows that it is only in its in- 
cipient stages that it can be brought under control. 
And the testimony records the German example 
that the destruction of opposition produces even- 
tual deterioration in the government that does it. 
By progressive intolerance a dictatorship by its 
very nature becomes so arbitrary that it cannot 
tolerate opposition, even when it consists merely 
of the correction of misinformation or the com- 
munication to its highest officers of unwelcome in- 
telligence. It was really the recoil of the Nazi 
blows at liberty that destroyed the Nazi regime. 
They struck down freedom of speech and press and 
other freedoms which pass as ordinary civil rights 
with us, so thoroughly that not even its highest 
officers dared to warn the people or the Fuehrer 
that they were taking the road to destruction. 
The Nurnberg trial has put that handwriting on 
the wall for the oppressor as well as the oppressed 
to read. 


Of course, it would be extravagant to claim that 
agreements or trials of this character can make 
aggressive war or persecution of minorities im- 
possible, just as it would be extravagant to claim 
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that our federal laws make federal crime impos- 
sible. But we cannot doubt that they strengthen 
the bulwarks of peace and tolerance. The four 
nations through their prosecutors and through 
their representatives on the Tribunal, have enun- 
ciated standards of conduct which bring new hope 
to men of good will and from which future states- 
men will not lightly depart. These standards by 
which the Germans have been condemned will be- 
come the condemnation of any nation that is faith- 
less to them. 

By the Agreement and this trial we have put 
International Law squarely on the side of peace as 
against aggressive warfare, and on the side of hu- 
manity as against persecution. In the present de- 
pressing world outlook it is possible that the Nurn- 
berg trial may constitute the most important moral 
advance to grow out of this war. The trial and 
decision by which the four nations have forfeited 
the lives of some of the most powerful political 
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than anything in our time to give to International 
Law what Woodrow Wilson described as “the 
kind of vitality it can only have if it is a real ex. 
pression of our moral judgment.” 

I hereby resign my commission as your repre 
sentative and Chief of Counsel for the Unitei 
States. In its execution I have had the help of 
many able men and women, too many to mentio} ‘T] 
individually, who have made personal sacrifice to arty 
carry on a work in which they earnestly believed} } js 
I also want to express deep personal appreciation} of f, 
for this opportunity to do what I believe to be aftive 
constructive work for the peace of the world andexpr 
for the better protection of persecuted peoples. Ii} nose, 
was, perhaps, the greatest opportunity ever pretend 
sented to an American lawyer. In pursuit of iifthat 
many mistakes have been made and many inade}na 
quacies must be confessed. I am consoled by thiples, 
fact that in proceedings of this novelty, errors ané}of jn 
missteps may also be instructive to the future. | {arit 











and military leaders of Germany because they have Respectfully submitted, free] 

violated fundamental International Law, do more Rosert H. Jackson fiers 
diffe: 
fore | 

REPLY OF PRESIDENT TRUMAN TO JUSTICE JACKSON ne 
or nu 
[Released to the press by the White House October 17] to warn international brigands of the fate that Thro 
The President on October 17 sent the following _—_ awaits them. the h 
letter to Supreme Court Justice Robert H. Jack- Although your own part in the dispensing of patec 
son, accepting his resignation as Representative _jnternational justice is at an end there remains, sad , 


of the United States and Chief of Counsel, Inter- 
national Military Tribunal: 


Dear Mr. Justice JACKSON: 

I have read and studied deeply the report which 
you submitted under date of October seventh last 
concerning the prosecution of major Nazi war 
criminals at Nurnberg. No litigation approaching 
this, the first international criminal assize in his- 
tory, ever was attempted. 

For my own part I have no hesitancy in declar- 
ing that the historic precedent set at Nurnberg 
abundantly justifies the expenditure of effort, pro- 
digious though it was. This precedent becomes 


basic in the international law of the future. The 
principles established and the results achieved 
place International Law on the side of peace as 
against aggressive warfare. 

I am convinced that the verdict for which you 
worked will receive the accolade of civilized people 
everywhere and will stand in history as a beacon 


you emphasize, the task of meting out justice ti 
the German militarists, industrialists, politicians 
diplomatists and police officials whose guilt doe} 1° 
not differ from the guilt of the criminals who havj SP 
already been dealt with except that these remain: light 













ing malefactors played their miserable roles af"? 
lower levels. I note what you say concerning th om 
achie 


method through which these remaining criminal 


out of your experience at Nurnberg, will be giver 
careful consideration. 

In accepting, effective as of this day, your ret 
ignation as representative of the President, an 
Chief of Counsel for the United States, I can b 
tender you my heartfelt thanks and the thanks 
the Nation for the great service which you ha 
rendered. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry S. Truman 
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ia Arbitration in Inter-American Affairs 


repre- 
Jnited 
lp of . 
sntion] The American republics were conceived in lib- 
fice to ety and their peoples possess the “liberal spirit”. 
ieved} jt is natural, therefore, that reason take the place 
lation} yf force, that moral values be supported irrespec- 
> be iltive of material considerations and that the clear 
d andexpression of their obligations, rights and pur- 
S. Iifposes be the guideposts of these republics in the 
' pre}conduct of their international relations. In order 
Of iithat the most ample and favorable opportunity 
nade} may be afforded for the exercise of liberal princi- 
ry the}ples, the countries of this hemisphere, in a spirit 
'S and)of international cooperation and continental soli- 
re. |darity, have adopted the procedure of consulting 
freely and frequently with one another on mat- 
SON |ters of common interest. In this way potential 
differences have been caught at their inception, be- 
fore they have become irritants and before irrevoc- 
able stands have been taken or the stubbornness 
of human vanity has spread its paralyzing poison. 
. thai hrough frank interchanges of divergent opinions 
the heat and clamor of argument have been dissi- 
pated by a true knowledge of the facts and mutu- 





ng of } 
a ‘ illy satisfactory accommodations have been 
: a ty reached. 

cians, = 

- dos} To get together in a friendly and intimate at- 


y hav} 20sphere, free from the glare and provocative 
main-4 ght of public scrutiny, in order to talk over dif- 
les aif erences may be highly effective under any cir- 
cumstances, but the most favorable results are 
achieved when it is done under experienced guid- 
ance. The Inter-American and Canadian-Ameri- 
can Commercial Arbitration Commissions offer 
that guidance. Throughout the hemisphere, they 
have established in every important center what 
may rightly be called clinics for preventive law. 
Their scientific approach, comparable to that of 
reventive medicine, under the auspices of trained 
nciliators, brings together men who have fallen 
ut in their business dealings. Differences which 
ppear obscure and intangible from afar become 
lear and concrete when thus expertly examined 
earat hand. The respective strengths and weak- 
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nesses of beth sides are put in balance. This talk- 
ing things over with or in the presence of an im- 
partial third person has a calming effect. Each 
disputant develops an ability to put himself in the 
other fellow’s place and to recognize that what he 
had thought was coal black or pure white, in real- 
ity is often grey. Frequently some prejudice or 
linguistic or other misunderstanding is found to 
have influenced one or the other party more than 
the actual points at issue. These influences once 
discovered in discussion are often readily removed 
and satisfactory settlements are concluded. 

As a result of these mediatory conversations 90 
percent of all the claims referred to the Inter- 
American Commercial Arbitration Commission 
are adjusted without even the appointment of spe- 
cial arbitrators. That is to say, fact-finding, con- 
ciliation, and mediation go hand in hand with 
arbitration. 

The overwhelming majority of the remaining 
10 percent, which actually get to arbitration, are 
fairly and satisfactorily settled—and far more 
expeditiously and inexpensively settled than they 
ever could have been by courts of law. In fact, 
when the parties reside in different countries, it is 
extremely difficult for jurisdiction to be estab- 
lished, or for execution thereof to be obtained. 
Hence, in international commercial dealings, arbi- 
tration becomes not only the best but well-nigh 
the only practical and economical procedure. 
Any business dispute which crosses national 
boundaries and which arbitration does not resolve 
may very possibly remain permanently unre- 
solved. 

I vividly recall how the boom and subsequent 
depression following World War I created count- 
less misunderstandings among the merchants of 
the American republics. Practically no effective 
arbitration facilities then existed and most of the 
disputes remained unadjusted, were left to fester, 
and caused ill-will, which seriously prejudiced 


* Excerpts from an address made before the Boston Con- 
ference on Distribution in Boston, Mass., on Oct. 14, and 
released to the press on the same date. 
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our friendly relations. It is indeed fortunate that 
we now possess, in the Inter-American Commer- 
cial Arbitration Commission, a fully competent 
and trusted organization which can and does iso- 
late the disputes, applies to them preventive and 
curative measures, and so averts a plague of dis- 
agreements which otherwise would undermine the 
business health of the hemisphere. This Com- 
mission, I understand, has become the most ex- 
tensive and unified system in the history of arbi- 
tration. It consists of 100 members in all of the 
American republics. There are 18 national com- 
mittees. These, the arbitral panels, and others 
involved in the Commission’s work total 1,036 
persons. The cases presented to it have covered 
about 25 different types of disputes. During the 
recent war the Commission has settled literally 
hundreds of claims and controversies. It will 
continue to do so in peacetime. 

So desirable does the Department of State con- 
sider the arbitration of business disputes between 
its nationals and those of other countries that 
it is incorporating suitable provisions therefor in 
the proposals it is now advancing for commercial 
treaties with a number of other governments. 

Certainly the inclusion of such stipulations on 
arbitration will create a confidence, which, im- 
plemented by the wide-spread services offered by 
the Inter-American Commercial Arbitration 
Commission, will ease the way for, speed up, and 
therefore increase the interchange and distribu- 
tion of goods throughout the 21 American repub- 
lics. I submit that here is a highly valuable 
instrument of trade, whose employment merits the 
full endorsement and support of the Boston Con- 
ference on Distribution. 

As a disciple of the Jeffersonian proposition 
that ideally that government is best which gov- 
erns least, I believe industry and commerce should 
resort so infrequently as possible to government, 
even in its capacity as a dispenser of justice, and 
instead they should provide for themselves the 
maximum attainable to essential regulation. This 
the American Arbitration Association and the 
Inter-American and Canadian-American Commis- 
sions do most competently by privately ironing 
out misunderstandings and disputes. They both 
typify and augment the efficiency of private 


enterprise. 
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In this latter connection, I have publicly andjregu 
repeatedly put on the record—as I did four weeksjpell 
ago in Chicago—my conviction “that private en-jur | 
terprise is the best and in most circumstances the}om! 
only really sound means to develop the known ofthe f 
unknown resources of a new country.” I under-ftive | 
score this point now because if we wish substan.{tion, 
tially to increase the distribution of our goods}quil 
in the other republics and of theirs here, our pri-,n0mi 
vate enterprises must, with their capital andjof co 
techniques, collaborate with those countries to in-fitalis 
crease their national wealth and to raise stand-fheat, 
ards of living. There is one way and only onefi” ef 
way by which standards of living and real wages}tisel} 
can be raised; that is, by increasing per capitaportu 
productivity through the adoption of the most}rga 
modern machinery, tools, and methods, and by} tl 
efficient management. The job, at best, will bef*ve 
long and difficult, but it must be done. In thefheri 
measure that it is done throughout the hemi-p*rit 
sphere, the general level of production will rise; 
correspondingly distribution will be wider and theNes 
interchange of goods will increase. The welfareWati, 
of all our peoples may be enhanced by higher} ga: 
standards of living based on higher real wages andW\ovo; 
greater access to the good things of life. 

This is a challenge to private enterprise which, 
I am confident, it will more than meet. It is nota} art 
proper undertaking in which to use either govern- 
ment funds or administration. Government, with} Mrs 
certain strictly limited and manifest exceptions, 
should stay out of business. The United States 
fought and made its decisive contribution to win- 
ning the war in order to eliminate the danger of} Che: 
totalitarian ideology and stateism. To permit} Chai 
them now to rear their heads in our midst, in the 
economic or any other area, would be a repudiation 
of the liberal spirit for which we stand and would} goo, 
mean that we had lost the peace! We of the | 
Americas, as has been made abundantly clear by} 7, 
the statesman of this hemisphere, are irrevocably = 
opposed to unnecessary intervention by the state eleg: 
in our private affairs. hairt 

In order to assist in converting these concepts} 4), 
I have expressed into concrete programs, theji;., 
Department of State is anxious in every appropri: ort] 
ate way to cooperate and counsel with private... 
enterprise. oven 

In this new world we want none of the rigidly 
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- andjegulated and s¢atic equilibrium which in the end 
veeksspells death. We are opposed to the freezing of 
@ en.jur economic relationships in the name of eco- 
s theomic security, to the denial of opportunity and 
vn orfthe frustration of initiative, for this is the pallia- 
nder.ftive that eventually kills. Instead, we want mo- 
stan.{tion, the free play of enterprise, the dynamic 
roodsfquilibrium between economic security and eco- 
 pri-fuomic opportunity, the steady, vigorous progress 
andjof compelling competition under democratic cap- 
‘o in-fitalism. Of course, motion creates friction and 
tand-|heat, which will destroy the machine unless there is 
> onefan effective cooling and lubricating system. Pre- 
vages cisely such a system—and a highly efficient one— 
apita fortunately exists in the form of the arbitration 
most}'ganizations, which have so signally honored me 
d by} this splendid occasion, and which are them- 
1 _befelves deserving of all honor from those of us who 
1 thefherish the cause of international peace and pros- 
remi-|PeTity. 
rise; 
d theW~NESCO Delegation—Continued from page 755 
fare ations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
ighet}rganization, which will convene in Paris on 
sand November 19: 










F Assistant Secretary of State William Benton 

hich} srchibald MacLeish 

nota} Arthur H. Compton, Chancellor, Washington University, 
vern- St. Louis, Mo. 

with} Mrs. Anne O’Hare McCormick, member of editorial 
tions, board, New York Times 

: George D. Stoddard, President, University of Illinois 
states Milton S. Eisenhower, President, Kansas State College, 
wil: Manhattan, Kans. 

er of] Chester Bowles 

ermit} Charles Johnson, Director, Department of Social Sci- 
n the ences, Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 

‘ation Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, member of the advisory board, 
Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion 

vould George N. Shuster, President, Hunter College, New York, 
f the N. ¥. 

ar by 
cably 
state 





The first five are voting delegates. Assistant 
retary Benton will serve as chairman of the 
elegation, and Archibald MacLeish as deputy 
hairman. 
\cePET Also a part of the delegation will be a group of 
b tha visers and special consultants to be named 
‘opt Hhortly. It is expected that the delegation will 
rivalthave the United States between November 11 and 


ovember 16. 
igidly 
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Wheat Allotted to South 
American Countries 
[Released to the press October 17] 


The United States has arranged special allot- 
ments of wheat and wheat milled into flour for 
Brazil, Bolivia, Peru, and Uruguay, the Depart- 
ment of State announced on October 17. 

The allotments were authorized and handled by 
the Department of Agriculture under the recently 
announced world-wide quarterly wheat- and flour- 
export program. They were made through the 
Department of State at the request of the four 
nations, who are in dire need of wheat. 

The new global quarterly program of allotments 
is designed to replace the old monthly shipment 
program. 

Covering the fourth quarter of 1946, the allot- 
ments were arranged as follows: 


Brazil—120,000 long tons of wheat and wheat 
milled into flour. 

Peru and Bolivia—17,000 long tons each of 
wheat and wheat milled into flour. 

Uruguay—17,000 long tons of wheat. 


In addition to the above, other amounts of wheat 
and wheat milled into flour, still undelivered be- 
cause of the ship strike, will be shipped to the 
South American nations as follows: 


Brazil—approximately 60,000 long tons of 
wheat and wheat milled into flour. 

Uruguay—17,000 long tons of wheat. 

Peru—10,600 long tons of wheat milled into 
flour. 

Bolivia—10,000 long tons of wheat milled into 
flour. 


World Trade in U. S. Foreign Policy 


On October 19 the Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs, William L. Clayton, discussed 
with Sterling Fisher, Director of the NBC Uni- 
versity of the Air, the part world trade plays in 
foreign policy. This program was one in a series 
entitled “Our Foreign Policy”, presented by 
NBC. For a complete text of the radio program 
entitled “What Part Does World Trade Play in 
Our Foreign Policy?” see Department of State 
press release 748 of October 19. 
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The Paris Peace Conference 

Report on Paris Peace Conference. Ad- 
dress by Secretary of State . , 

U.S. Supports Bilateral Negotiations on 
Magyar Minority Problem. Remarks by 
Ambassador Smith ; 

U.S. Proposes Reduction in Finnish ‘Rep- 
arations. Remarks by Senator Van- 
denberg . 

U.S. Proposes Reduction ; in Hungarian 
Reparations. Statement by Willard L. 
ee 

“The World Wants the Peace To Be the 
People’s Peace.”” Remarks by Secre- 
tary of State . 


The United Nations 

Welcome to General Assembly Represent- 
atives. Remarks by Under Secretary 
Acheson . . 

UNESCO Month . Rica 

American Delegation to General Confer- 
ence of UNESCO. 


Council of Foreign Ministers 


General Policy 

U.S. Condemns Yugoslav Use of Ameri- 
cans for Slave Labor 

Aid for Repatriating American Citisens 
From Albania 

Arbitration in Tater-Amertean ‘Affairs. 
By Assistant Secretary Braden . 


Occupation Matters 
Terms of Reference of Inter-Allied Trade 
Board for dapan ......46. 


Occupation Matters— Continued 
Report of the Education Mission to Ger- 
many: 
Letters of Transmittal . ‘ 
Summary of Recommendations of ‘Edu- 
cation Mission to Germany 


Economic Affairs 

The Caribbean Plans for Tourists. Article 
by Frances R. P. McReynolds . . 

Certificate of Incorporation of Caribbean 
Tourist Development Association . 

Chile, Lebanon, Norway Accept Invita- 
tion To Discuss Trade Barriers . . 

American Delegates to Informal Four- 
Power Broadcasting Conference 

Interim Commission on _ International 
Health. Article by H. Van Zile Hyde . 

Basic Principles in Establishment of In- 
ternational Trade Organization. By 
Clair Wilcox . 

Wheat Allotted to South American Coun- 
we .- 4% , 

World Trade in U. S. Foreign Policy ; 


International Information 
Short-Wave Radio Facilities Made Avail- 
able for U.N. Broadcasts 


Treaty Information 
Prosecution of Major Nazi War Criminals: 
Final Report by Justice Jackson . 
Reply of President Truman to Justice 
Jackson . 


International Organizations and Con- 


ferences 
Calendar of Meetings . 





